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When ordering Books, or Goods of any 

kind noticed in these columns, please state that 

ou saw them advertised in the NEw-ENGLAND 
or the NATIONAL JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


New-England Conservatory 
METHOD PIANO-FORTE. 


This very popular and good Method has had a 
thorough trial at the Conservatory, and has been largely 


used in other places. 

It differs from other Methods in being composed of 
Three Parts, or Books. = 

ART I., for the First Grade of Learners 72 

Bs Elements, Five-finger and other Exercises, 
easy Studies and Tunes,—and is in itself a good, easy 
Instruction Book. 

PART If., for the Second Grade has 83 
more difficult Exercises, Scales, and Studies, jo a 
nunber of pieces from the works of great Masters. 

PART IKL., for the Third Grade, has 116 Pages, 
Grand Scales and Arpeggios, with a few good Studies, 
and a few difficult Pieces. 

Price of each part, $1.50. Complete, $3.25. 


The Musical Record, Dexter Smith, editor, mailed 
for 6 cents. Circulates 20,000 per month. Music, News, 
etc. $2.00 per year. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., 
204 451 Washington Street, Boston. 


Boston Pablic Schools. 


An Examination of candidates for Certificates of 

ualification of four grades will be held at the GIRLS’ 

IGH SCHOOL, West Newton Street, beginning at 9 
A.M., April 9, and continuing three days. 

Circulars giving full information concerning the 
Examination can be had from the Secretary of the 
Board of Supervisors, at the rooms of the School Com- 


mittee, Mason street, 
SAMUEL ELIOT, 


Feb. 1, 1879. 
206 F.6,20, M.6,20, A.3 Superintendent. 


The Celebrated $1000 and $500 Prize Series, (87 vols.) 
ELLA FARMAN’S WORKS. 


The Pausy Beoks, 31 vols., which have an increas- 
ing popularity greater than any other books for 
young people in this country; and 


Select Sunday-Scheol Libraries, Nos. 1 to 7, in- 
clusive, 300 volumes. ‘ 


The cheapest and best issued are published by 


D. LOTHROP & CO., Boston. 
Catalogues free. 208 a 


The Free-School System of the 
United States. 


By FRANCIS ADAMS, 
Secretary of the National Education League. 


A BOOK Price.............. $91.75. 
EVERY Address 
EDUCATOR F. B. SNOW, 
206 tf NEEDS. 16 Hawley Street, Boston. 


KLEIN & KIMBALL, 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, 


Western Subscription Agency 
— OF 
National Journal of Education, 
Primary Teacher, 


Good Times,” 


ILLINOIS, IOWA, 
MICHIGAN, MINNESOTA, 
WISCONSIN, NEBRASKA, 
KANSAS. 


KLEIN & KIMBALL, 
Room 79 Corner of LA SALLE & 
{ Bleck, | RANDOLPH STS., 
191 CHICAGO, ILL. 


CeURasE OF READING. Designed for Stu- 
dents and Teachers. Being a complete course for 
the thorough understanding of History, Biography, 
English Language, English Literature, Philology, Nov- 
els, Footr Art, Natural Sciences, Physiology, Agri- 
culture, Ethics, Mental Sciences History of Philoso- 
phy, Political Science, Political Economy, Interna- 
ional Law, etc. It is systematic, and will, in an intel- 
ligent manner, lay the foundation for a superior liter- 


taste and culture. » 200. stamps), 
Address Rev. R: Indisnepotie Leck 
Hox 98 20d 
TEACHERS WANTED. $50 to $100 or 
$200 per) Menuth during the 
Spring and Summer. For full particulars address 
28beow J. 0. McOURDY & 00., Philadelphia, Pa. 


BOSTON & CHICAGO, THURSDAY, FEB. 20, 1879. 


THE PERFECTED 


TY PE-WRITER. 


The Teacher’s Assistant. 
Without One the Schoolroom is Incomplete. 


Taking the place of the pen, it prints four times as 
fast as the average penman writes. 

The manipulation is so simple and easily learned that 
young children can use it, 

“Can be used to teach the alphabet, syllableizing, con- 
struction of sentences, punctuation, paragraphing, and 
enumeration. 

Teachers’ reports, examination exercises, notes and 
correspondence can be done neatly, legibly, and more 
rapidly than with a pen. 

Is healthful, durable, portable, ornamental, and 


Descriptive Circulars furnished by 


FAIRBANKS & CO., 
311 Broadway, New York City; 
OR ANY OF 


FAIRBANKS’S SCALE WAREHOUSES, 


Sole Agents for the World. 
197 40t (1) 


How to Interest Your Pupils. 


CHILDREN WILL READ. The question is, Is there 
reading that will interest them and at the same time 
truly educate them? The ae 


SCHOLAR’S COMPANION 
will assuredly accomplish this. Its object is to interest 
the pupils in the curious things of the world; it wakes 
them = to think and study for themselves; it encour- 
ager self-education. It inspires every boy and girl with 
a desire to be better and brighter. Every teacher will 
desire to have his pupils take this paper. The leading 
educators praise it with a warmth that is given to no 
other paper. Send 50 cemts for a year; or, if you 
must, 10 cents for three months. No postal card; our 


teaching, like yours, is too valuable to be given away. 
E. L. KELLOGG & CO. 
202 tf 17 Warren Street, N. Y. 


FOR SALE, 
An old-established School, im a flourishing city in New 
Jersey; forty minutes from New Yorkg ommoda- 
tions for twenty boarders. Price, $14,000, includin 
school furniture. Terms easy. Apply to THOMAS W. 
BICKNELL, at this Office. 207 tf 


FOR SALE AT A BARGAIN, 


An extensive CABINET of MINERALS, GEOLOGIOAL 
SPECIMENS, AND SHELLS, comprising abont 6000 select- 
ed specimens, classified and labeled and suitable only for 
an educational or ae institution. Apply to T.COTES- 
WORTH PINCKNEY, 30 Union Sq., N.Y. 206d (i) 


MUSIC B15 MEW 2 


12 Lessons for Conservatory, 


Music Hall ; the largest music school in the 
world. Open all the year. 75 eminent professors. 18,000 
students since 1867. Situations secured for its graduates. 
For prospectus, add E. Tourjsez, Music Hall, Boston. 


EXCURSION Second Year 

to EUROPE 
Address PROF. A. LODEMAN, 

203 1(1) State Normal School, Ypsilanti, Mich. 


Something New! 

“ The Grammatical, oe and Writing - Book.” 
by Z. Richards, A.M., Washington, D. C.; designed to 
make the pupil his own language teacher. It should be 
used in every school. Price 10 cents. 201 tf 


ST PUBLISHED—SENT FREE. Conm- 
plete History of Wall Street Finance, containing 
valuable information for investors. Address BAXTER 
& Co., Publishers, 17 Wall St., New York. 188 az 


LOCUTION REMOVAL. C.S.COLBY 

will hereafter receive pupils at 149A Tremont St. 
Stammering cured. Testimonials from J. KE. Murdoch. 
Stacy Baxter, and Faculty of Sch. of Oratory. 186 


5, 6, 10, 12, 16, and 30 in. diam. Send for 
GLOBES. Saintes. H. B. Nims & Co, Troy N.Y. 


Agency for Schools and Teachers. 


30 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK, 
Supplies GOOD teachers with positions. Application- 
form for stamp. Supplies Schools and Families with 
Competent Instructors WITHOUT CHARGE. 

T. COTESWORTH PINCKNEY, 


185 zz (1) 30 Union Square, N. Y. 


Year, $3; in advance, $2.50. 
Price, | Single Copies, 10 cts. 


School Aids, i 


Merits, Checks, Certificates,— supcrior to 
ords, Reports, and Prizes. Millions now iu use a 
enthusiastic approval of Teachers, Pari => 
Pupils. Specimens for six cents. a 


J. W. Schermerhorn & Co., |<, 
“P. O. Box 3,445. 30 Hast 14th St., N. 


Simmer Excursion to Europe ! 


TOURJEE’S SECOND GRAND EDUCATIONAL TRIP, 


The Choice of Two Splendid Tours---One of 80 Days 
and One of 65 Days ---Both Parties to Leave 
New York in same Steamer, June 28. 


KG IMPORTANT INCIDENTAL ADVANTAGES, 


CARRIAGE DRIVEs IN THE LEADING CITIES — SIGHT- 
SERING FEES AND ALL NECESSARY EXPENSES OF 
ENTIRE TRIP PAID—CONCERTS, LECTURES, ETC, 
All Travel First-class. The number of Excur- 

sionists is limited. Address, for Circulars and other 

information, E. TOUBRJEE, Boston, MAss. 


Preparation for Harvard, Oxford, and Cambridge, 
E. R. HUMPHREYS, LL.D. 


Dr. H. continues to read with students both for en- 
trance and for final examinations in Honors, by private 
tuition and by correspondence; also for the Supervisors’ 
Examinations in Boston. 

N. B.—Letters asking advice or information must be 
accompanied by a fee of $2.00. 

129 WEST CHESTER PARK, BOSTON, 

P. 8.—Dr. H. will read with a limited number of 
vate for Harvard, and Teachers dur- 
ing the Summer vacation, either at Boston or at some 
quiet seaside place to be agreed upon. 206 


PROF. CYR’S French Institute, 
18 Boylston Street, Boston. 


French Pronunciation is taught by an easy and 
common-sense method. As Prof. CyR received his ed 
ucation at the highest institutions of Paris and Geneva, 
such as the College v France, the Sorbonne, and the 
Oratoire,—from which he obtained two diplomas,—and 
continued to cultivate the purest French accent, visiting 
Paris occasionally to refresh himself, he is especially 
prepared for this department of his work. 

Special Attention Given te Teachers, 


For particulars apply as above from 3 to 5 o’clock 
P. M. (except Sundays). 206 


Summer School of Elocution. 
The Chicago School of Oratory will open a Summer 
School for Teachers on July ist, 1879, at 420 Wabash 
Avenne, CHICAGO, ILL 
Address for full particulars, 
205 z G. WALTER DALE, Prince. 


How to Study and Teach Elocution. 
MOSES T. BROWN, M.A., 


Prof. of Oratory in Tufts College, 
Will meet classes of teachers for instruction in Elocu- 
tion. Organize and send for him. Send for Circular. 
189 zz Address at ST. JAMES HOTEL, Boston. 


INSTRUCTION IN FRENCH. 
Prof. PH. DE SENANCOUR, from Paris, 


BOSTON LATIN SCHOOL, 
18 Boylston St., B. ¥. M. C. Union. 


Private Lessons,— Evening Classes. Terms 
moderate. 203 m 


NEW YORK CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


NEw YORK OFFICES ONLY AT 
No. 5 East 14th St., (2d door East of Fifth Avenue.) 


(Incorporated 1865.) 

This Renowned Music-School, and School of Elo 
cution, Oratory, Dramatic Action, Modern Languages, 
Drawing, and Painting, offers unequaled advantages to 
pupils, rom the first beginner to the finished artist. 

e Conservatory remains open the entire year. 171 


The Howard Method for the Voice. 


Send for Pamphlet containing Essays on 
VOCAL 


VOCAL DEVELOPMENT, 
NATURAL SINGING, 
Enclose 25 cents in Address 
203 tf JOHN HOWARD, 29 Union Sq., N. Y. 


NATIONAL SCHOOL OF 


ELOCUTION AND ORATORY, 
1418 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
Course in Elocution. Course in Oratory. Literary 
Course. For public speakers, readers, teachers, and the 
general student of higher English. (yy Next Term 


opens Feb.3. Sixty-page Catalogue sent on application. 
182 m J Wy. SHOEMAKER, AM Prest. 


ANTED.—By a competent gentleman of large 
experience, a situation as Principal of an ‘Acade- 

my, or Superintendent of Schools. Address mur 

Oltice. tf 


Dniver 


NEW AND INSTRUCTIVE GAMES 


For old or young, also equally 
well adapted for the school- 
room or home-circle- The Su- 
perintendents of Schools in 
many parts of the country are 
recommending the introdne- 
tion of instructive games as 
the best method of memoriz- 
ing and fixing important facts 
in the mind. 

The following are those that 
have already been highly rec- 
ommended and iutroduced: 

Price. 

Geographical Game of the Old World, . $ .50 
“ New World, - .50 
Bank Anagram and Word-Giving & Word-Finding, 1.00 
Word-Giving and Word-Finding, — 
Bank Rebus and Bank Anagram, - - - 1.50 

Five games played with contents of box. 


JUST PUBLISHED, 
A Game of French History in French, - + «75 
Very instructive game for those studying French, 
Heme Account and Family Expense-Book, -  .50 


An easy and simple method of keeping accounts, 
showing daily expenses, etc. 
Visiting-List and Address-Book, 
Bound in Pocket Edition, « + = 1.50 
Amer. Russia,§ Large Edition, + 2,00 


Any of the above publications sent, post-paid, on re- 


ceipt of price. 
D. S. PILLSBURY, 
206 f (1) 680 Sixth Avenue, New Work. 


SUPLEE’S TRENCH ON WORDS. 


Arranged for Class-Book. From latest revised Eng- 
lish Ed. By T. D. Suplée. 12:mo, 400 pp., $1.25. 


Pror, HUNT (Eng. Lit.), Princeton College, writes: 

“ It supplies a need that each teacher of ‘Trench’ has 
been heretofore obliged to meet in his own way, and adds 
much to the of a book full of profit to begin- 
ners in the study of Language.” 


Copies for examination, by mail, post-paid, for $1.00. 
W. J. WIDDLETON, Pub., 27 Howard St., N. Y. 


Catalogues on Application. 
Part I.—Mathematical Instruments (160 pp.) 
a Instruments and Microscopes (144 pp.) 


* T.— ¢ Lanterns and Slides (112 pp.) 
© 1V¥.—Philosoph. and Chemical Apparatus (193 pp.) 


JAMES W. QUEEN & CO., 


122 zz (1) 924 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


F. W. DEVOE & CO., 
Cor. Fulton and William Sts., New York, 
Manufacturers and Importers of 


Artists’ Materials; 
WHITE LEAD, COLORS, AND VARNISHES, 


Catalogues sent on receipt of two 3-ct. stamps. 20322 


JOSEPH ZENTMAYER, 


MANUFAOTURER OF 


Microscopes and Microscopic Apparatus, 


147 SOUTH FOURTH STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
ta MICROSCOPES FROM $50 TO $1,000. 43 
154 « Catalogues on application. ZZ 


USE THE UNRIVALED 


SILICATE 


BLACK DIAMOND 
LIQUID SLATING. 


Be sure and get the genuine article. For terms and 
directions for use, send to Sole Proprietors, N. VY. Sil< 
icate Book Slate Co., 191 Fulton St., N. Y. 


NEW-ENGLAND Furnishes and fills situations, 


. MUSICAL Address E. TOURJEE, 
BUREAU. 1%zz Music Hall, Boston. 


EWARDS of MERIT, etc. Teachers’ Price- 
List free. F.E. ADAms, Hill, N. H. 206 d 
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Beck’s Microscopes, 


Whilst the dest, are also the cheapest instruments ever 
made. Our new NATIONAL and Economic Stands, 
Monocular and Binocular, have no equals at their cost. 
ounting and Dis- 


e 
jects in all departments. 

Particular attention given to importing Instruments 

for Institutions of Learning, duty free. 

Illustrated and Priced Catalogue of 140 pages mailed 

to any address for three stamps. 
R. & J. BECK, Manw’g Opticians, 
921 Chestnut Street, PHILA. 
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powers 
» Manuf’g Optician, 49 


paration of objects. $5. 


price in- 
pecial inducements to Classes or Clubs 


der. Spy 


McAllister’s Compound 


tany, Min- 
Heusehold Micr 


riculture. 


204 zz eow 
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gations in 
and A 
magnifying 
from 20 to 100 diameters (400 to 
ih 10,000 times the area), with di- 
«@_____ rections for use and for t 


vy, Horticulture, 
senses on hand and mad 


(see cut), containing all th 


sential parts of a high- 


NTIFIC and EDUCATIONAL pu 
strument,— 


>. 


Price List 


y of form and price, from 50 cents to 


for constructing Tel 


E rposes. 
Microscopes for CoLLEGES, SCHOOLS, Puy- 


GLASSES, TELESCOPES 


a 
antities. Send for Price List of Micr 


cALLISTER 


Glasses for investi 


variet 
or Scr 
SICIANS, and FAMILIES. 
eralog 
Notre,—8S 
order in 
Nassau St., New York 


etc., to 


In eve 


$1000, 


LSITIVON ‘H 


MAGIC LANTERNS, 


For Scientific Illustrations and Public Exhibitions. 


PHILOSOPHICAL APPARATUS. 


&@™ Send for Catalogue. 
Cc. T. MILLIGAN, 
728 Chestnut St. PHILADELPHIA. 


164 tf 


STEEL PENS 


of superior _~ make; famous for durability and 


elasticity; great variety of styles suited to every kind 
of sale by dealers generally. 


TWENTY- Ly E assorted samples for trial, tn, 
. | 
 U” ann “FALCON 


Pens, by mail, on receipt of Twenty-five Cents, 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO. 


SoL_z AGENTs For THE U. 8. 


138 and 140 Grand St., New York. 


The largest amount of Life Insurance at 
the smallest outlay. 


THE PROVIDENT 


Savings Life Assurancé Society. 
Office, Western Union Bldg., NewYork. 


SHEPPARD HOMANS........... President. 
WM. STEVENS..................\Seeretary. 


YVEARLY RENEWABLE POLICIES. 


The yearly-renewable policy is a contract at once 
simple, safe, and inexpensive. The protection of life 
insurance is furnished for the whole of life or as lon 
as needed, at actual current cost, each year by itself. 
Large accumulations in the hands of the queany are 
thus rendered unnecessary, and the policy-holder neve: 
has at risk more than the actual cost of one year’s in- 
surance, 

In this way the ers and the defects of the old 
system are avoided, and the protection of lifé insurance 
is offered upon a plan as simple, fair, and just as is a 
contract of fire insarance. 

Send for Circulars, giving rates and full explanations. 


Goop AGENTS WANTED. 


BOSTON OFFICE, 22 WATER STREET. 
202 u Ss. P. WARDWELL, Manager. 


A. G. WHITCOMB, 


NEW-ENGLAND JO 


URNAL OF 


EDUCATION. 


“THIS ONE THING I DO.” 


J, DAVIS WILDER CHICAGO, ILL., 


Inventor, Proprietor, and Sole Manufacturer of 


Black, White,Green, Blue, Wildarie Liquid Slating, 


Brown, Drab, Greys, &c. 

Blackboard Sarfaces of all colors made on new 
or old walls, and old ones put in perfect and thorough- 
going repair, in every part of the world. Circulars con- 
taining references. Sample cards of all colors —o 

ow 


260 W. Randolph St. 


E. B. BENJAMIN, 10 BARCLAY-ST. N.Y. 


Importer and Manufacturer of 
School and Laboratary Apparatus—Pure Chemicals. 
Agent for Non-Blistering Platinum. 


Received First Prize at| A very large stock of first- 
Philadelphia for >» =“ class APPARATUS ; for sale 
tus of Excellent sign | at lowest rates forbest goods. 
and Finish and for Pure| N. B.—I have no 


partner 
and Rare Chemicals. in business. 1 


88 r 


Prices and terms always the most reasonable, 
and of- 


Bam LIBRARIANS 


of public, private, and Sunday- 
scheols. Have you seen the 
Folding Library Book - Case? 
Operated upon the card plan, 
and implies a mgst thorough 
j system. When open, with end 

sections to the wall, forms a 
neat office for the Librarian, and gives him full control 
of the Library. Closes compactly. Is self-locking. The 
best thing for Public Libraries in existence. 

206 tf Address C. F. HILL, Hazleton, Pa. 


OODLILAN 50. 
LATEST! Jansen, McClurg 
B & Co.. Chicago, 
Day School Pinging ook, 
By S. W. Straub. 


CHOES 
PLAYS 


Tableaux, Dialogues, Recitations, Col’d Fire, 
by Happy Hours Co., 5 Beekman St., N. Y. 


Wigs, Moustaches, ete. Catalogues sent free 
204 m 


School, Hall, and Office 
FURNITURE, 

Of the most improved 

terns. The FEARLESs is the 


only bolted and braced Sc 
Desk, and has no equal, 


‘New-England School Furnishing Co. 
31 Franklin St., Boston. 


BLOWPIPES. 


THE INSTITUTE SET OF BLOWPIPE TOOLS 
for Students in Mineralogy; also special attention 
given to Repairing School Apparatus, by 


THOMAS A. UPHAM, 


17 Harvard Place, Boston. 


= 


by changes in the weather. 


200 feet heavy wire. at 25 p 
Sy which is for the ®4. instruments. 
mly, simply to int 

the retail price. "An 

sold during the last three months nearly 1OO@O 


EPH 


For Business Uses. 
wer OUR NEW IMPROVED DOUBLE 
Special Offer. mMELALIC TELEPHONE 
is the finest in the world, and the only coenpletety 
mpriced instrument; with SpringCall Attachment, 
nachinists on scientific principles; warranted to work one mile, unatiected gam 
We will send to one address one sample set, aaee 

somprising two Telephones, two walnut holders, six copper bound insulators 
ercent. discountfrom regularrates, 


uee our instruments; they will soon be sufficiently well 
known to sell through the trade, and we shall then be obliged to strictly maintain ioe 
person ofordinary intelligence can put them up by following directions sent with each pair 
of these instruments, and have hundreds ot testimonials from all 
parts ofthe country. We guarantee al! instruments sold, For any Telephone that fuilsto work, we willrefund the 
r money and pay alicharges. Ask any Commercial Agency, and you wiil find we are good for all we agree to do. Post- 
207 | age 20c.” Name this paper when you write. Ment, Woodman& Co,, 25 CongressSt., Boston, Mass. 


I 


NES. 


satisfactory low 
by practical 


This offer is made for a limited time Samy | 


We have 


E. S. RITCHIE & SONS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PHYSICAL INSTRUMENTS 


London; Rudolph Konig 
J. Duboscgq, Paris. 


AGENTS FOR 


J. Brownin 


3 
103 yrodumy 


‘Aqnp jo 


jO pue so 


{150 Tremont 


Illustrated Catalogue sent free, on application. 
t@ WHEN WRITING PLEASE MENTION THIS JOURNAL. 


St., Boston. 


hoo] | @nd General Debility. 


THE MARES 
IMPROVED 


ADJUSTABLE FOLDING CHAIR. 


and capable of bein 
and Send: 


MARKS ADJUSTABLE FOLDING 


adjusted by 


Fully endorsed as the BEST Chair ever produced ; combinin 
BED, CHILD’S CRIB; INVALID, RECLINING, and LIBRARY CHAIR 
the occupant to any position desired for ease 
stamp for Catalogue and Price-list to 


Sole Proprietors and Manufacturers, 


as it does a CHAIR, 


CHAIR CO., 


TO ACCOMPANY 


TYNDALL'S LESSONS ELECTRICITY. 


FIFTY-EIGHT PIECES. 


Price of Whole Collection (boxed), $55, 
Address, or call on W. E. SHELDON, 
203 16 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass. 
REDUCTION 


BINDERS! | 


Subscribers to the JouRNAL oF EDUCATION who 
= ~ can now be furnished 
nders for One Dollar, post-paid,—a 
tion of 50 cents from our former price, ‘ 7 sae 


Address T. W. BICKNELL, Publisher, 


Ca F 
& Tit, 102 24 Bt, Cincinnati. 


Jan. 1, 1879. 16 Hawley St., Boston, 


Marshall's Great Portraits 


— OF 
F 


LINCOLN, 
GRANT, 
BEECHER, E 
WASHINCTON, E! 


A RENEWAL of THE JOURNAL and One New Subscrip- 
tion will secure TWO ENGRAVINGS. A RENEWAL 
and Two New Subscriptions will secure THREE EN- 
GRAVINGS. The greatest offer ever made! 


OSCAR MARSHALL, 
200 245 Broadway, NEW YORK. 


SCHOOLS 


the New-England Bureau Education 
information. circulars, 


FURNISHED GRATIS 
with Teachers, through 
For further 
» etc., etc., address the noes, 


16 Hawley 


WYCKOFF’S COMBINATION RULE. 


. 


It is a Ruler, Paper-cutter, Pen or Pencil-case, Foot 
measure, Square, POST-OFFICE SCALE, Protractor for 
Angles or Degrees, &c. Sent 4 mail on receipt of 
price, 50 cts. (or P.O. —— PERRIS & BROWNE 
sole Manufs., 164 Fulton St., N. Y. 203 m (2) ’ 


BRAIN AND NERVE FOOD. 


VEITALIZED PHOSPHATES 


Relieves all fatigue of the Brain, Nervous Prostration, 
Prevents and 
CROSBY 


666 Sixth Avenue, N. ¥. 
160,000 packages have been 


gives sweet sleep. 


For sale by druggists. 


prescribed by physicians. 208 a 
SCHOOL © MEDALS 


to Teachers 


price,cheaper only 


than any 
other firm in 
this country 


J. RAWISZER, 66 Fulton St., New York, 


BAKER, PRATT & CO. 
SCHOOL FURNISHERS, Booksellers, and Stationers, 


142 and 144 Grand-St., New York, 
Agents for the Celebrated 


“TRIUMPH” & “‘ TRIUMPH STUDY” 
Stationary and Folding Lid 


DOVETAILED SCHOOL - DESKS. 


pue sde 


Dustless Erasers and Crayons. 
Noiseless Slates. 
PUL SPULY OF 


Blackboards, all kinds. 
oy “op 


MACVICAR TELLURIAN GLOBES, 

SCHOOL APPARATUS, of all kinds, 
School Furniture and School-book Catalogues 
ed to any address. 

BAKER, PRATT & CO., 
196 142 and 144 Grand St., New York. 


pi 
AMPLES 


26 JOKN ST 


Three Things 


That are absolutely necessary in the School-room 


| A GOOD BLACKBOARD, 
A GOOD CRAYON, 
A GOOD ERASER. 


Our full-proof ALCOHOL SLATING insures the first ; 
the GLOBE DusTLEss CRAYON is the second ; and the 
JAPANESE HAIR BLACKBOARD ERASER the third. 


Send for Prices, which are guaranteed to be 
lower than for similar articles from any other source. 


UNION SLATE CO., 

63 Maiden Lane, 
ta Samples of Fraser and Crayon mailed post-free 

or 15 cents, 162 eow tf 


NEW YORK. 
VSE= 


Man turers 
School Slates tend 


xX 
LAGE, &c. 
SHED,1824. 


W, 
Lips 


Best 


Known. EstaBul 
@ Month and e ses teed to Agents. 


$77 


Outfits |free, SHaw & Co., Augusta, Me. 20522 


secting Implements and Materials in endless variety ; ARERR ARR 
improved Microtomes for freezing and imbedding; the pe 
on 
6... 
O SCHOOL <x MEDALS. 
— ip || 
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ERR Y 
lav PENS in 
206 [2] S16 Broadway, NEW York, 
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weed 
| 
eg. Vice 
73 Fulton Street, Boston. 
¥ the best Rota Hangings, for Church 
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TUE FLOWER AND THE GRASS. 
(Suggested by a story with a moral.) 


BY SAMUEL DORRANCE SEABURY. 


A lovely flower stood blooming 
Within a grassy vale; 

With young, fair face uplifted, 
So delicate and pale, 

Each tremulous petal glistening 
With pearly morning dew, 

One would have thought her sweetest 
Of all the flowers that grew. 


But, ah! that beauteous blossom 
Was cold and proud, tho’ sweet; 

She scorned the lowly grasses 
That nestled at her feet, 

Nor knew that over all the land 
They wondrous beauty wrought; 

And loud, admiring ears to catch, 
Gave speech unto her thought: 


‘* Behold this bare, intrusive grass! 

What doth it here so nigh ? 

Low, graceless weeds should not aspire 
To mate with such as I. 

Begone, I say! nor dare to stand 
Thus closely by my feet! 

No smiles for beauty rare are thine, 
Nor praise for incense sweet.”’ 


Ungracious and conceited flower,” 
A green-robed elf replied ; 
** Thy little life should scarcely be 
The source of such vain pride. 
Thou baskest in the morning sun, 
And bright thy petals gleam; 
But when the summer day is gone 
Thou fadest like a dream. 


‘©*Tis true, thy face is like a star’s 

Beside my humbler guise; 

Thy fragrance sweet most grateful is; 
Thy grace wins many eyes; 

But they, who look beyond the bloom 
That tints thy lily cheek, 

Hold charms of little price that worth 
No more than this bespeak. 


** Know thou, the wise man unto me 

The palm of beauty yields; 

I feed his kine upon the hills, 
And store with wealth his fields. 

And, though no perfuine rare is mine, 
Nor robes of rainbow-dye; 

Yet, in my hues of simple green 
Rejoiceth every eye.”’ 


The flower, with pale lips ope’d to speak, 
Now caught a passer’s eye, 

Who plucked the bloom, admired its hues, 
Then idly cast it by. 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


Tue Work or THE Epucator. — We are engaged 
in rearing a building more glorious in the realm of mind 
than the dome of St. Peter’s in the realm of matter. 
We are building up the higher education for the sake 
of our young men and women, and if we build well on 
sure foundations our work will announce its own glory, 
as Cambridgé and Oxford do theirs in the old world, 
and Harvard, Yale, and Princeton theirs in the new 
world. But I fear our foundations are defective, and I 
ask you honestly to examine them. -If you find them 
not entirely sound, I ask you not to tear out all the 
foundations, to bury public school, high school, and col- 
lege in one great ruin, but to remedy the defect and 
continue to build.—Jos. F. Tuttle, Prest. Wabash Col. 

Epvucation spy THE StatE.—The first duty of the 
State is self-preservation. General intelligence is the 
only means by which it can be obtained. All homes 
are not centers of intelligence, therefore schools are 
necessary in order to supply the deficiency. Children 
should grow up intelligent, therefore they should attend 
school. Parents have no right to destroy the security 
of the State. If they prevent their children from at- 
tending school, they must be judged and treated as 
open enemies of the Commonwealth. No single indi- 
vidual has a right to set himself against the public good. 


The law has a right to say to such parents, “ You have 
no right to destroy public prosperity”; and it has a 
right to take children from such families and place 
them in school, and require them, when there, to obey 
its reasonable requirements. - Schools are necessary for 
general security, and therefore should be paid for by 
all. Public security is just as much more valuable to 
the rich man than to the poor man as his property is 
larger; therefore he should pay a proportionately larger 
tax, and this whether he has children or not. Higher 
education is not a private luxury, but a public neces- 
sity; therefore the State is bound to encourage it to 
the extent it is demanded. As good teaching is neces- 
sary to the well-being of the State, it is important it 
should secure the best talent that can be had, for if it 
must have good schools it must have good teachers. 
They must be educated, and the means of obtaining 
this special training for their work must be supplied by 
the State. Normal schools, supported by the State, are 
as much a necessity as common schools and common 
school teachers, supported by the State. Teachers should 


be required to be prepared before they enter the school- 
room, but the State must also be prepared to support 
them after they do enter it. The demand of the State 
should be for those only who are of mature age, and 
ualified to guard its interests. All who are thus qual- 
ified should be encouraged to remain in the profession, 
and the pay should be sufficient to render it an honor- 
able calling, desirable in the estimation of the most tal- 
ented and ambitious scholars.— Barnes’ Hd. Monthly. 


Onsect or Epucation.—The chief end of education 
is power, — power physical, mental, moral. These 
make aman. Education will be successful in propor- 
tion as it trains in harmony with the natural appeten- 
cies of the mind. Up to the age of fourteen the per- 
ceptive powers grow more rapidly; up to the age of 
twenty-one the representative powers, including the 
memory and imagination; later, the judgment. This 


indicates that the foundation should be the elements of 
mathematics and science; later, language; still later, 
philosophical studies. — Prof. J. H. Harp, Asbury Uni- 
versity, Ind. 


Menrat we need is mental dis- 
cipline combined with intellectual culture. How we 
study is as important as what we study. There is more 
intelligence among our people in proportion to the pop- 
ulation, but less mental force, than there was fifty years 
ago. We need not less intelligence but more thought, 
greater capabilities of thought. Mental discipline and 
intellectual acquirements must go togefher in the edu- 


cation of our youth. To obtain this desirable object we 
must have teachers who know how to discipline the 
mind as well as how to store it with knowledge. — New 
Jersey State Normal School Report. 


Our TEACHERS HAVE MORE Tact.—I have admitted 
that European teachers are, as a body, more learned 
than ours. They have made more special preparation 
for their work. But if my observations are at all reli- 
able, they do not evince that natural aptness as instruc- 
tors of the young which is characteristic of American 
teachers. ‘They seem to be too heavy, too slow, want- 
ing in versatility of talent, in mental flexibility, and 


ready sympathy. They appear to teach under some re- 
straint, and to be unable to forget themselves and the 
outside world in an effort to make not only scholars, 
but men and women, of the children placed in their 
charge. — J. P. Wickersham, Supt. Pub. Instr. Penn. 


Tue TeacHer. — When the noble guild of teachers 
throughout the length and breadth of the land arouse 
fully to the demands of the times, and the capabilities 


and resources of the profession shall be thoroughly and 
fully understood by those who have enrolled themselves 
under its banner, then, and not till then, will the glad 
day dawn when to be a “ teacher” will be to fill an hon- 
ored position among the illustrious ones of the earth,— 
when the teacher will tread with noble mein the same 


platform as the statesman, whose legal lore is world- 
wide; the nobleman, who prides himself on his heredi- 
tory escutcheon ; and the clergyman, whose oratory is 
heralded from shore to shore.— Teacher, Philadelphia. 


L’EDUCATION DES FILLES EN FRANCE. 


PAR NARCISSE 


L’instruction publique est devenue en France, depuis 
quelques années, l’objet d’une attention, d’une sollici- 
tude toute particuliére, et au nombre des améliorations 
introduites ou A introduire nous remarquons spéciale- 
ment deux projets de loi relatifs a l’établissement des 
Ecoles Supérieures de Jeunes Filles, dont les Chambres 
sont maintenant saisies. Jamais mesure plus impor- 
tante ne fut présentée & leur attention. 

Chose ¢trange et qui pourtant s’explique par les cir- 
constances du pays, le gouvernement frangais, qui con- 
sacre depuis pres d’un siécle des sommes considérables 
au soutien de ses institutions scholaires, littéraires et 
scientifiques, n’a encore ¢établi aucune Ecole Supérieure 
de Filles. Les parents qui ont désiré pour leurs enfants 
du sexe féminin une éducation plus élevée que celle des 
Ecoles primaires, ont di jusqu’ici s’adresser soit aux 
Couvents, soit aux Pensionnats privés. Les garcons 
ont la ressource des Colléges et des Lycées, puis des 
Académies, ainsi que celle des Ecoles spéciales, mais les 
filles ont été complétement négligées ; aucune place n’a 
été préparée pour elles au banquet public de I’éducation. 

Certes, ce n’est pas galant envers le beau sexe, ce 
n’est pas méme équitable, et peut-étre devons-nous at- 
tribuer a cette déplorable et coupable négligence, l’idée, 
trop générale en France, que la femme est un étre infé- 
rieur, plus ou moins frivole, cependant un jouet agréable, 
une gracieuse poupée dont l’homme veut bien s’amuser 
de temps en temps, mais qu’il est trop sage pour pren- 
dre au s¢rieux. Heureusement pour les femmes,—et 
pour les hommes aussi; disons mieux, pour les hommes 
surtout,—de meilleurs jours semblent a la veille de luire 
pour la femme en France. 

Deux projets de loi ont été présentés dernitrement a 
la Chambre des Députés. L’un pourvoit A la création 
dune Ecole ou Collége de Filles dans chacune des plus 
grandes villes de France ; l’autre propose |’établissement 
des cours dans une ville au moins par Département (il y 
en a, comme I’on sait, quatre-vingt-six). Les premiéres 
institutions, destinées A recevoir des éléves internes 
aussi bien qu’externes, serviront de modéles aux autres 
villes désireuses de jouir de ces nouveaux moyens d’in- 
struction, lesquelles seront aidées par le Gouvernement, 
si elles veulent créer des établissements de ce genre. 
Les secondes répondront aux besoins, non seulement des 
jeunes filles faisant leur éducation, mais aussi A ceux 
des demoiselles plus Agées, aux dames méme qui sen- 
tent le besoin de compléter leur éducation. 

Nous voyons avec plaisir que ces mesures sont vues 
de bon cil au sein de la Chambre et que, selon toute 
probabilité, elles seront adoptées, au moins dans leurs 
traits essentiels. Il est ¢vident que ces nouveaux ¢ta- 
blissements vont graduellement opérer une révolution 
dans la condition de la femme en France et contribuer 
puissamment & son élévation. Nous en avons d’autant 
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plus l’espoir que c’est une éducation vraiment pratique 
qu’on veut lui donner. On peut s’en convaincre aisé- 
ment par les programmes des “tudes qui accompagnent 
ces projéts de loi. On ne veut pas faire de la femme 
un dlas-bleu; on n’entend pas lui développer l’intelli- 
gence de maniére qu’elle soit impropre aux devoirs do- 
mestiques. 

Ainsi, dans les colléges dont nous parlons, il sera loi- 
sible aux jeunes filles de ne pas étudier le latin, mais il 
ne leur sera pas permis d’ignorer leurs droits civils, les 
principes de Il’économie domestique, Vhygitne et quels 
sont les soins 4 donner aux enfants et aux malades. On 
comprend la noble mission de la femme et son réle 
spécial au sein de la société. C’est en vue de ce réle et 
de cette mission qu’on veut donner aux jeunes Fran- 
caises une éducation large et solide. 

Dans un prochain article nous montrerons comment 
les filles ont été instruites en France, surtout “ sur les 
genoux de |’Eglise” et quels en ont été les résultats. 
Nous parlerons aussi des efforts qui ont été déja tentés 
dans la bonne direction et comment le clergé romain les 
a fait échouer. 


THE EDUCATION OF LABOR. 


A paper read before the American Institute of Instruction, July, 
1878, by E. E. Wuire, President of Purdue University, La- 
Jayette, Ind. 


Aristocracy has always opposed the education of labor. 
The aristocracy of Caste asserts that the great majority 
of mankind are born to serve, and, since the less intelli- 
gent the servant, the more docile the service, it declares 
that education unfits the children of toil for their lot in life. 

The aristocracy of Capital asserts that intelligence 
increases the price of labor, and it opposes popular edu- 
cation as a tax on capital. The more intelligent a man 
is, the greater are his wants, and the higher must be 
his wages in order to meet his increased necessities. 
Ignorant labor has few wants to supply, and hence is 
content with low wages. 

The aristocracy of Culture asserts that the “ masses” 
are born dullards, and that all attempts to educate them 
are futile. The few on whom God has bestowed the 
gift of brains are commissioned to do the world’s think- 
ing, and they thus monopolize the right to education. 
This is the doctrine of the hero-worshipper, Carlyle, 
and it is asserted more or less clearly by many devotees 
of culture, who have lost all sympathy for the people. 
It has been faintly echoed by the learned president of 
Harvard. 

These three aristocracies, the three aristocratic C’s, 
unite in opposing all efforts to uplift the laborer by the 
power of education. Schooling, they assert, spoils chil- 
dren for labor; it makes them discontented with their 
lot; fills them with vain ambitions; makes them idle, 
ete. These assertions are now more frequently aimed 
at higher education, and especially at the high schools; 


but they were once urged, with as great earnestness, | 


against the elementary schools of the people. Reading 
and writing have received many a blow as the dreaded 
enemy of capital and caste. 

The present condition of the country gives these 
dogmas a fresh interest, and the air is filled with their 
assertion in some form or degree. The late rapid mul- 
tiplication of the industries of the country opened nu- 
merous positions demanding intelligence more than 
muscle. The opportunity thus offered to obtain higher 
wages, if not to find a short road to competency, has 
resulted in a growing disinclination to obtain a living 
by hard work. The recent check to the prosperity of 
the country makes this condition of affairs painfully 
evident, and aristocracy improves the opportunity to 
renew its assault upon popular education. 

It is too common a trick of logic to connect two con- 
temporaneous phenomena as cause and effect. The 
moon is thus made responsible for many results in agri- 
culture, and the party that happens to be in power is 
always held responsible for “hard times.” It is possible 
that the schools are not doing enough in the way of in- 


culeating a respect for labor, and a disrespect for idle- 
ness, and they may not be sufficiently effective in cor- 
recting other evils which afflict society ; but this admis- 
sion by no means makes the schools responsible for these 
evils. 

Many causes have contributed to the present disre- 
spect for labor, and especially for what is termed menial 
service. ‘The first of these is the influence of slavery, 
which once permeated the entire country with degrading 
views of labor. It will take a hundred years to recover 
from the influence of the slave code, with its “ mudsil ” 
theory of toil. 

Another cause is immigration, which has filled nearly 

every department of common labor with ignorant and 
cheap workmen, crowding out intelligence, or subjecting 
it to unpleasant social conditions. It was once a com- 
mon thing in New England for the sons and daughters 
of persons in good circumstances “to go out to service,” 
and they were treated as the equals socially of other 
young people. This is now true in American commu- 
nities where the social condition of the workman has not 
been degraded by the introduction of ignorant and cheap 
labor. When domestic service in this country was sub- 
jected to social degradation, the American girl turned 
to the mills and the factories for employment, and when 
ignorant foreign labor took possession of these, she 
turned to the store, the telegraph office, the school- 
room, and other occupations demanding intelligence and 
granting some social recognition. What the American 
girl has done, her brother has done. What each has 
sought is not so much an escape from work as protection 
from social ostracism. When the broom or the spade 
is socially tainted, the intelligent American youth will 
drop it. The only remedy is the removal of the social 
taint of the implements of labor, by elevating the char- 
acter of those who use them. It is the character of 
workmen, as a class, not their tools, that determines 
the dignity of their employment. Intelligence and 
moral worth ennoble all labor. 
A third cause is the rapid development of the coun- 
try, opening a multitude of employments, and bidding 
for bright and intelligent youth to fill them, thus caus- 
ing a rush from the farm into the towns and cities, 
which have sprung up on every hand, as if by magic. 
How many different employments have thus been created, 
and what a multitude of desirable positions have thus 
been opened to American youth! Is it any wonder that 
the intelligent and ambitious have been attracted to 
them? Doubtless many a good farmer or mechanic 
has been spoiled, to make a poor lawyer or an unsuccess- 
ful merchant ; but, on the contrary, all the professions 
and all departments of trade have been enriched and 
vitalized by contributions of brain-power and character 
from the farm and the shop. The tide is now setting 
the other way, and the farm and the shop are bidding 
for intelligence and skill. 


A fourth cause is the influence of our free institutions. 
The political and social ideas which are the common in- 
heritance of Americans, naturally incite the ambitious 
and aspiring to seek those employments which more 
directly lead to public life and official position. This 
has unquestionably done much to crowd the profession 
of law with briefless attorneys, who are devoting them- 
selves to politics, an illustration of the fact that Satan 
finds some mischief for idle brains as well as for idle 
hands, 

The doctrine of civil equality involves so largely the 
idea of social equality, that menial service is made un- 
attractive. The appeals often made, not only to the 
young, but also to the “sovereign citizen,” often tend 
to foster vain aspirations, and to belittle industrious 
pursuits. 

But most of the idleness which disgraces and degrades 
our industrial life, is due to inborn laziness. <A disin- 
clination to work is no new thing under the sun. It 
is as old as human nature, and there is no evidence that 
it is peculiar to the educated and intelligent. On the 


contrary, the lower the condition of a people the less 


their inclination to work. In savage tribes, the work 
is done by those who are compelled to toil either by 
hunger or external force. In half-civilized nations, the 
work is chiefly done by the women, who, in all material 
respects, are slaves. In all conditions of civilization, 
man does not work except from interest or necessity ; 
and so long as human nature remains what it is, there 
will always be persons who prefer to get a living by 
their wits rather than by hard work. 

These and other causes, which might be named, are 
certainly sufficient to account for the unsatisfactory 
condition of American industry, without charging it to 
the schools. Schooling may spoil some people, but 
many more are spoiled for the want of it. It is igno- 
rance, not intelligence, that is degrading American labor 
and crippling American industry. 

(To be concluded next week.) 


GRAPHIC SCIENCE IN EDUCATION. 


BY PROF. S. E. WARREN. 


I.—Matter. 

The existing stage of development of this component 
of scientific education would seem to make a few obser- 
vations timely. Graphic science, as distinguished from 
graphic art, relates to the geometrical theory and con- 
struction of all mathematical drawing, whether of plane 
or solid forms or objects, together with the relative 
manipulations. The elementary portion of graphic sci- 
ence embraces, by general consent, the following order 
of subjects, the rational grounds of which are also stated : 


First, A special, free-hand geometrical drawing, ~ 
grounded on the idea that all students of graphic sci- 
ence may very profitably be exercised in the free-hand 
drawing of regular forms, for the sake of gaining skill 
in sketching structures and machines, and details with 
reference to subsequent finished drawings, or the im- 
portant art of mechanical illustration for book and busi- 
ness purposes; acquisition of skill in lettering, with 
some knowledge of those principles of geometric beauty 
which may give grace of form to mechanical designs. 
As Davidson, an English writer on mechanical drawing, 
well says, the variously-curved wooden patterns of non- 
circular curves cannot dispense with the need of free- 
hand drawing, and “that no mechanical means can pos- 
sibly supersede the necessity for the accurate and re- 
fined education of the eye, which is obtained by that 
study.” 

Second, Drafting processes and manipulations are 
grounded on the sound principles of “one thing at a 
time,” and of “division of labor”; that is, instead of 
setting a beginner at work on a large drawing, sure to 
be spoiled before completion by want of knowledge and 
skill in execution, drill him awhile in detached processes 
in the use of instruments and materials. 

Third, The elementary principles and applications of 
projections, grounded on the idea of compactly provid- 
ing the instruction necessary for the drawing required 
by the ordinary mechanical arts and trades, as well as 
for appropriate graphical requirements for admission to 
polytechnic schools, and for the reasonable wants of 
thousands of pupils who end their school education in 
the higher preparatory institutions. 

Fourth, Elementary perspective, grounded on the 
principle that picture-drawings, which represent objects 
as they appear, must be made from those which repre- 
sent them as they are; that is, from projections, either 
actually or virtually given. 

Fifth, Constructions of problems in plane geometry, 
whether useful or curious, grounded on their usefulness 
in impressing the truths of geometry, as well as for 
practical purposes. 

The first and last of these subjects may be pursued 
simultaneously with any of the others. Those others 


should, however, follow the order here given, except 
that a limited knowledge of projections enables one to 


begin with perspective. 
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The higher portions of graphic science substantially 
repeat the lower ones on a higher plane and larger scale, 
and embrace the following subjects: 

First: Descriptive Geometry. This modern subject 
has not yet for one century been recognized as a separate 
pranch of study. Except for the well known great 
length of time required to change long-continued and 
wide-spread traditional usages, it would be strange in- 
deed that this subject is not as generally taught in 
colleges as other mathematical subjects are, since it is 
not a technical but a general subject ; having, moreover, 
a disciplinary value and a scientific interest, and capa- 
bilities peculiar to itself, it being in its way the geom- 
etry of form and position as distinguished from that of 
ratio and measure. 

Second, Its applications are two-fold in character, 
general and technical. They are collectively known as 
stereotomy, which may be defined as the shaping of 
forms, so as to fulfill given conditions. The chief gen- 
eral applications are the geometrical construction of 
shadows on all forms of surfaces, and perspectives of all 
forms with their shadows. There also are appropriate 
studies in the college “ scientific courses,” so frequently 
announced as parallel and alternative with the classical 
ones. 

Technical applications, properly limited to professional 
scientific schools, are structure and machine design, and 
drawing ; stone-cutting, or the derivation from detailed 
drawings of complicated masonry of the patterns for 
cutting the very often irregular stones from the rough 
block; stair-rail drawings ; spherical projections, or the 
theory of map-drawing, etc. 


VARIETIES. 


— When the Sultan loses his temper the ladies of the house- 

hold speak of him as a harem-scare-’em fellow. 
— The clothes-line with its whited freight 
Swayed gently to and fro; 
** How apt,’’ said he, ‘* the poet’s lines, 
This world’s a sheeting flow.’’ 

—Itis supposed that the dead languages were killed by 
being studied too much. 

— Prof. — “Can you multiply together concrete numbers ?”’ 
The class are uncertain. Prof. —‘* What will be the product 
of five apples multiplied by five potatoes ?”’ Fresh. (Trium- 
phantly.) — ‘* Hash!’ 

— A showily-dressed lady was telling a friend about her 
reasons for visiting town, which was Boston, and said: ‘‘I do 
80 want to attend one of Messrs. Handel and Haydn’s concerts. 
Iam told they are very fine, especially one piece they give 
called the Oratorio.” 


— The every-day cares and duties which men call drudgery, 
are the weights and counterpoises of the clock of time, giving 
its pendulum a true vibration, and its hands a regular motion, 
and when they cease to hang upon the wheels, the pendulum 
no longer swings, the hands no longer move, the clock stands 
still.—Longfellow. 


— “ Well, miss,” said a knight of the birch-rod, “can you 
decline a kiss?” ‘“* Yes, sir,’’ said the girl, dropping a per- 
plexed curtsey, ‘I can; but I hate to most plaguily.”’ 


— An Illinois freshman has the reputation of having thus 
outwitted a pert senior. Senior — Do you know why our col- 
lege is such a learned place? Fresh.—Of course; the fresh- 
men all bring a little learning here, and as the seniors never 
take any away, it naturally accumulates. 


— There is always room for a man of force, and he makes 
room for many.—Daniel Webster. 


“O’er wayward childhood wouldst thou hold firm rule, 
And sun thee in the light of happy faces ? 
Love, hope, and patience, — these must be thy graces, 
And in thine own heart they must first keep school.” 


— “Jasper Adair” writes: ‘‘ What is the significance if you 
drop your fork and it sticks upright in the floor?” We don’t 
know what the superstition is, Jasper, but if you sit down to 
the table and break a cracker into your hat, and then put your 
soup-plate on your head and walk out, it signifies that you are 
dangerously ill. — Ex. 

'— The Chinese Encyclopedia meets a long-felt want, and no 
family should be without it. It is published at Pekin, in 5020 
volumes, and at the price of $7,500 is the same as given away. 

Get the best.” 

— The object of the school is to educate. The soul of the 
school is an efficient teacher. Fora school-board to employ 
* Poor teacher, because cheap, is somthing worse than a crime. 


SEA-SONNETS. 


VII. — RAIN AGAINST WAVES, 


A battle rages between Wind and Main; 
With myriad scourges smites the eastern gale, 
And mad seas like the rebel gods assail 
With their own mountains the wild hurricane. 
Sea roars, and Wind shrieks; and the rumbling train 
Of heaven’s artillery joins the shout and wai 
In peals of volleyed thunder, dashed with hail, 
And the long, slantwise javelins of the rain! 
Fiercer the blast the wilder is the leap 
Of the ferocious waters; — but alack! 
The strongest fall by treason! what the deep 
Gave to the cloud the traitor-cloud hurls back, 
Till the torn billows shrink into their caves, 
And Rain with million feet tramples the prostrate waves! 


— Geo. 8. Burleigh. 


EVIDENCES SUPPORTING THE ROMAN 
PRONUNCIATION OF LATIN.— (1.) 


BY JOHN TETLOW, GIRLS’ LATIN SCHOOL, BOSTON. 


{A Lecture delivered before the Martha’s Vineyard Summer Institute, 
August 13, 1878.) 


I have endeavored, in the preceding lecture, to pre- 
sent, as clearly as the limits of a brief discussion would 
permit, some of the arguments that favor the substitu- 
tion of the Roman method of pronouncing Latin for the 
English. In presenting these arguments, I introduced, 
quite incidentally, however, a few illustrations of the 
evidences on which the Roman method rests. It is my 
purpose, in the present lecture, to examine some of these 
in detail, and, while I can hardly expect to convince 
those who have investigated the subject and are still 
skeptical, I may at least hope to stimulate to further 
examination those open to conviction. As it is impos- 
sible, within the brief compass of an hour’s discussion, 
to exhaust a subject to which a learned German scholar 
has devoted two octavo volumes, I shall content myself 
with presenting compactly, but with some approach to 
completeness, the arguments that have been advanced in 
support of those parts of the Roman method that are 
deemed most open to criticism, and most offensive to 
English ears.. If these shall be shown to rest ona 
tolerably secure basis, the remaining parts, to which in- 
deed but little opposition has been offered, will find a 
readier acceptance. I begin therefore with v, or, as I 
shall call it throughout this lecture, consonant w. 

At a recent Harvard commencement, one of the 
speakers, whose acquaintance with the Roman method 
of pronunciation seems to have been gained from occa- 
sional conversations with a grandson who was still 
wrestling with the Latin declensions, said that he could 
not reconcile himself to the notion that Cesar ever de- 
scribed his victory over Pharnaces in words so ignoble 
in sound as weeni, widi, wichi ; but felt that that con- 
queror’s resistless advance could be fitly symbolized 
only by the sonorous vocables, véni, vidi, vict. As an 
after-dinner effort to make merry over an innovation 
that had undoubtedly roused the prejudices of many of 
his hearers, this sally was successful enough, and pro- 
voked a sympathetic and hearty laugh from those to 
whom it was addressed. It would, perhaps, be unfair to 
attribute to the venerable speaker any intention of im- 
plying that his ludicrous blunders contained a latent ar- 
gument. Itis to be feared, however, that the principle 
of association has produced in some minds the notion 
that vén7 is more euphonious than wehnee, and, by con- 
sequence, that Mr. Weller gave evidence of a genuine 
esthetic instinct when he called his son “ Samivel.” 
To those advocates of the English system who are influ- 
enced by such considerations, it may not be amiss to re- 
mark that, in discussing the sounds of Roman letters, 
we are dealing with questions of fact, not of taste. 
Whether the sound of the English word vine is intrin- 
sically more melodious than that of wine, may be an in- 
teresting question in itself, but it is wholly foreign to 
the subject in hand. I turn, therefore, from the sug- 
gestions of esthetic preference to argument, and ob- 
serve that the Roman pronunciation of consonant w is 
supported by the following facts. I present them sub- 
stantially, though with considerable omissions, addi- 
tions, and modifications, as they are given by Roby. 


I.— SIMILARITY OF SOUND INFERRED FROM IDEN- 
TITY OF SYMBOL. 

The Roman alphabet, unlike the English, which 
enjoys the peculiar distinction of representing more dif- 
ferent sounds by a single letter than that of any other 
language, living or dead, had a separate character for 
every distinct sound. When the Romans introduced a 
new sound from a foreign language, as from the Greek, 
they did not compel one of the existing letters of their 
alphabet to do duty in representing it to the eye, but 
introduced with the new sound a new character also. 
Now the consonant u at the beginning of the word 
vinum, and the vowel wu in the final syllable of the same 
word, were both represented in classical times by the 
same sign, identical in form with English v. But the 
sound of the vowel w is admitted on all hands to have 
been that of 00 in pool. Inthe absence of evidence to 
the contrary, therefore, we may fairly infer that the 
sound of consonant uw at least closely resembled the 
sound of the vowel; in other words, that it was not the 
v of vine, but the w of wine. 
1l.—ARGUMENT FROM THE PERSISTENCE OF 0 AFTER Uv. 


In the process of phonetic change, final‘os and om, in 
nouns of the second declension, were éarly weakened 
into us and wm after other consonants, but were retained 
after u, whether vowel or consonant, until the Augus- 
tan age. Thus dominos became dominus before the 
time of Plautus, but servos remained servos down to 
the time of Augustus. Moreover guom did not become 
quum until the fourth century after Christ. Now the 
consonant sound of w, which is the same as the sound 
of 00 in pool, with the vocal part checked in the utter- 
ance, is less easily pronounced before the ending ws, 
which repeats the same vowel sound oo, than before the 
ending os, which contains a distinct vowel sound. Com- 
pare, in this connection, the corruption ’ooman for 
woman, which prevails among the lower classes in some 
parts of England. On the supposition, therefore, that 
consonant u had the sound of English w, the persist- 
ence of final os, in such words as servos, for more than 
two centuries after it had disappeared in such words as 
dominos, is natural. No such explanation of this per- 
sistence can be offered, however, if we suppose that con- 
sonant w had the sound of English v, for v is as easily 
uttered as any other consonant before oo. 


AN EDUCATIONAL CHANGE. 


Great advances have been made in all departments of 
education within the last forty or fifty years, but in 
none more than in the common schools. A public- 
school system, more or less efficient, is in operation in 
all, or nearly all, the States of the American Union. 
The school-houses have been so much improved that 
the children of the present generation have no adequate 
idea of the buildings in which their grandfathers, and 
even fathers, received their primary instruction. The 
back-breaking and chest-confining benches have given 
place to comfortable seats and desks. Blackboards and 
maps, now so common, were then unknown, except in 
a few highly-favored localities. The books for study 
were then few, badly arranged, and not well fitted for . 
those who were to use them; they explained very little, 
and the teachers but little more. Now blackboards, 
crayon slates, maps of all kinds, and books in spelling, 


reading, grammar, history, and science are so many and 
so abundant in explanation and illustration, by words 
and drawings, that it is beginning to be a somewhat 
serious question whether anything in the way of study 
remains which will discipline the mind of the pupil, or 
even require much exertion by the teacher. 

But a new departure has taken place in Boston, 
which promises to be better than some other novelties 
whose origin may be traced to that city. The instruc- 
tion in the primary schools is to be almost entirely oral. 
The pupils are expected to learn from objects and from 
the teachers instead of from books. In this method 
lessons will be given upon pictures, animals, plants, 
geography, history, form, color, measures, minerals, the 


human body, hygiene, and whatever else the ingenuity 
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of the teacher may suggest. The spelling-book is to be 
entirely discarded, and “ some easy, common words from 
the reading-lessons” are to be substituted. The metric 
system will be taught by means of the metric apparatus. 

In the more advanced classes the changes are equally 
marked and important. The study of grammar in the 
old-fashioned way is abolished, and this science will be 
taught by means of analysis of sentences in the reading- 
books, composition, and letter-writing. Writing in 
copy-books is reduced more than one-half, while the 
writing in blank-books and in other exercises is consider- 
ably increased. Less time is to be given to geography 
and more to natural philosophy and physiology. Music 
and drawing are to receive the same attention as for- 
merly. There is to be a special and definite aim to 
make the pupils understand what they profess to study, 
and also to be able to express clearly and in appropriate 
words what they learn from time to time. The object 
is not to relieve. the pupil from study, but to bring 
about more thoroughness. ‘ 

Another feature of the plan is worthy of notice. 
Every study has a specified time assigned to it in the 
school year; nothing is left at loose ends. In the lower 
classes the subjects for oral instruction from May to 
November will be plants and animals; from November 
to May, trades, occupations, common phenomena, 
stories, anecdotes, mythology, metals, and minerals. In 
the upper classes the subjects of oral instruction will be 

hysiology, life in the middle ages, biographical and 
historical sketches, and experiments in physics. 

These radical changes will probably commend them- 
selves to the favorable consideration of a large majority 
of the friends of common-school education. That they 
may be practicable in cities and large towns will be 
generally admitted, although there will be some doubt 
as to whether it will be possible to introduce them at 
present in thinly-settled rural districts. They are un- 
doubtedly a movement in the right direction. But itis 
certain that before they can succeed there must be a 
great improvement in the attainments and abilities of 
the average teachers. They will throw a responsibility 
on instructors such as they have never before had, and 
will require a degree and versatility of talent vastly 
above what has been generally attributed to them. Yet 
if the demand is made and insisted upon, it will be met 
in the progress of time, and much sooner than many 
people may suppose. 

In this connection we entreat parents to take a 
deeper interest in the condition of the public schools, in 
the character and qualifications of the teachers, and in 
the progress made by their children. Hundreds of 
thousands of children and young people are now in these 
institutions, about which the great mass of parents and 
guardians trouble themselves very little. Such neglect 
can hardly be said to be a fault; it amounts to some- 
thing approaching a crime.— Presbyterian Banner, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 


Astronomy and Commerce.—Prof. Stanley Jevons still be- 
lieves in his theory of the sun-spots and their connection with 
commercial crises, and requests ‘so-called practical to 
give up the idea that the theory is all nonsense. 

Microscopy.—When trout-spawn is examined under the 
microscope in various stages of development, the embryo’s 
heart may be seen pumping the blood from a vein stretched 
out on the surface of the yolk.° 

Floods.—The English postmaster declines to make arrange- 
ments for the free transmission of telegrams conveying timely 
intimation of an approaching flood. 

Paper Barometers.—The papers and artificial flowers sold in 
Paris, and called barometers, can be made by soaking the 
paper of which they are composed in a solution of chloride of 
cobalt. It is then hygroscopic; if they are now exposed to a 
current of air, they will change from blue to pink, according 
as the air becomes moist, regaining their blue tint as the mois- 
ture decreases. 

Photography.—A new process of photographic printing has 
been invented by a Mr. Wells, called the “ Platinotype pro- 
cess.”” The image or picture is in metallic platinum, one of 
the most stable substances known to chemists, perfectly un- 
alterable by any atmospheric influence, not attacked by any 
single acid or alkali, nor oxidised in the air at any temperature. 


Malaria.—Dr. John S. Hittell writes a long essay giving 
thirteen reasons for his opinion that malaria is not of vegeta- 
ble origin, or an atmospheric poison. He suggests a theory 
that it is caused by the exposure of the body to cold for which 
it is not prepared. Possibly it would not be difficult to offer 
thirteen reasons for believing that Dr. Hittell is in error. 


Comets.—The astronomer royal states that Mr. Tempel an- 


nounces the discovery of Brorsen’s periodical comet on Jan. 
14th last. J. 


MATHEMATICS. 
All communications intended for this department should be directed to 
the Editor, Prof. E. T. QuImBy, Hanover, N. H. 


— Proofs of Theorem III. have been received from 
H. Gunder; J. 8. R.; and Myra Belle Martin and Cora 
F. McCambridge, of the Southbridge (Mass.) High 
School. Also, solutions from William Hoover (Bell- 
fontaine, O.), of Probs. 105, 116. 


— Correspondents are reminded that anonymous 
communications cannot be answered. Several such, 
within the past year, have gone to the waste-basket, 
some of which would otherwise have been answered by 
letter. ‘To those who are sending new problems, we 
can only say that we will publish them as soon as we 
can get through the solutions of problems already pub- 
lished. We will depart from our purpose not to pub- 
lish new problems till the old solutions are used, so far as 
to propose this special problem: How can we get the 
matter of two pages into one column ?—[ Ep. 

— We give the following formula for the benefit of 
A and B, who, according to several correspondents, have 
been recently buying a good deal of land in partnership. 
It seems that A insists every time that he must have 
the best part of the land, and to induce B to agree to 
this, offers him enough more land to make his (B’s) 
land cost him a certain specified sum less per acre than 
A’s, each paying one-half the purchase-money. The 
trouble has been to divide the land in accordance with 
the terms of agreement. The formula given will apply 
to all cases of this problem, understanding 
ax = A’s share of land; 
* 
2a = Number of acres bought; 
2c = cost of land; 
d = difference between A’s and B’s price. 


— (Ep. 


INVERTING THE DIVISOR. 

Mr. Editor : Why is it necessary tospend so much time 
in explaining the reasons for inverting the divisor ? How 
much time did mathematicians devote to this much- 
vexed question fifty years ago? What merchant ever 
thinks of it ? what blockhead in school ever remembered 
it through vacation? Why have more than one rule 
for multiplication, and one rule for division of fractions ? 
I do not teach but one rule injeach, and find no trouble 
whatever, but much convenience from this course. 


Rule for Multiplication of Fractions. 


Change all whole and mixed numbers to improper 
fractions, then multiply the numerators together for a 
new numerator, and the denominators for a new denom- 
inator. 


Ex.: Multiply 7 by | X = = 43. Ans 
“6 ‘“ by 6= } 43. Ans. 
“ 64 by 64 x Jf — 421, Ans. 


Here the child has but one pattern; or, in other 
words, but one rule for multiplication, instead of half a 
dozen, as usually spun out in our arithmetics. 


Rule for Division of Fractions. 

Change all whole and mixed numbers to improper 
fractions, then write the terms in the form of a complex 
fraction, and change that to its simplest form (or, mul- 
tiply the outside terms for a new numerator, and the 
inside terms for a new denominator). 


Ex.: Divide 10 by 3 = 4,2. Here simply explain to 
the pupil that in all cases of division they must write 
the dividend for the numerator, and the divisor for the 
denominator. 


Ex.: Divide 7 by 4 = = 41 10}. Ans. 


Ay by 63 = Ans. 

Here the child has but one pattern for dividing frac- 
tions. A few minutes of explanation will remove all 
difficulties. 


If children are ne at the outset of their study of 
fractions, that multiplying both terms of a fraction by 


the same number does not change its value; that mul- 
tiplying the numerator multiplies the fraction ; and that 
multiplying the denominator divides the fraction, it 
seems to me this is all they need be troubled about in 
the processes of multiplying and dividing fractions, while 
in the higher arithmetic, and in algebra, complex frac- 
tions are often very convenient. Abridged methods of 
performing operations should be reserved to a later 
period, and not be allowed to confuse the minds of 
young pupils. 
SOLUTIONS. 
PRoBLEM 65.—What must be the shape of a vertical pillar, 


that it may appear of the same breadth all the way up, to a 
speetator in a given position ? J. MORRISON, 


The angle subtended by the diameter of the shaft is 
proportional to the secant of the angle of elevation. 


Therefore, if a be the diameter at a point in a horizon- 
tal line with the eye, a see 6 is the formula for the di- 
ameter above or below that line. H. Gunper. 


PROBLEM 66.—Divide 15 into two parts, such that the square 
of the one part shall be to the ~ ne root of the other part as 
12to1. Full solution requested. L. G. M. 

Let 2 = the one part, then 15—x2 = the other. . 
:: 12:1; or at-+1442 2160. . . (1). 

4 
Or this may be written, =15—a." . . . (2). 
In substituting 1, 2, 3, ete., for 2, we find 2 = 6 satis- 
fies (2); .. 6 and 9 are the parts. Also, —7.55 for x 
will satisfy (1) nearly. The other two values of x are 
imaginary. H. Gunper. 


METRIC DEPARTMENT. 


OFFICIAL PUBLICATION OF THE AMERICAN METRIC BUREAU. 


All suggestions, communications, or inquiries pertaining to the teaching, 
introduction, or use of the International Weights and Measures, should be 
addressed to the Editor, MELVIL DEWEY, at the Office of the Bureau, 32 
Hawley Street. Boston. 


U.S. HospiraL CompuLsory Apboption.—This is one of 
the most important steps yet taken for the metric system. 
With it as a text, the Metric Bureau distributed 10,000 circulars 
to physicians and druggists through the entire country, and 
there has been a steadily-increasing number adopting the sys- 
tem. The friends consider the question for medicine practic- 
ally settled, and are merely waiting for the individuals to take 
up the new measure. From a letter from the Surgeon-Gen- 
eral’s office, we quote: 


**The U.S. Marine Hospital service wil! only be able to give 
special attention to the weights and measures for medical and 
pharmacal purposes. We shall issue hereafter no glass-ware 
except strictly metric, and will acccomplish a great deal by 
this, I think. In this and the coming month we shall issue on 
requisitions of medical officers from 10,000 to 20,000 pieces, 
each of which will be likely to finally reach the public, being 
by the medical officers issued to our patients, the seamen, of 
which we take care of from 15,000 to 20,000 a year. I write 
to-day to induce the parties who make our glass-ware to adver- 
tise that they furnish metric bottles, hoping that the novelty 
will induce many to order such glass-ware as an advertisement 
of their business. This would heip the cause by increasing 
still more the number of object-lessons, and would bring the 
matter tangibly before at least those really interested.” 


ENGLAND.—The state of measures is so bad that they can 
endure it no longer. Some new laws are interesting, and we 
quote notes about them. Such discussion only helps the 
metric cause, which has earnest advocates in England only 
biding their time to act. 


‘An act to consolidate the laws relative to weights and 
measures goes into operation in England in January, ’79. That 
such an act was needed appears from the fact that in the 
county of ee pe there are six different bushels for the 
measurement of wheat, nine weights and measures for barley, 
four for oats, three for peas, and two for beans. The growers 
of grain on one side of the county do not actually know the 
prices their fellow-agriculturists are receiving on the other; 
and when the quotations for imperial quarters are given in the 
reports of Birmingham or Gloucester markets, they are read in 
Shropshire as if written in an unknown tongue. A bushel of 
wheat in Ludlow and Shrewsbury is 75 lbs., while at Wolver- 
hampton it is 72; Monmouth, 80; Manchester, 60; and at 
Bridgend 168. A pound of butter in some places is 16 ounces, 
in others 18, 19, and 24; while in other localities it is sold by 
the ‘roll’ and the ‘dish.’ Potatoes are sold by the ‘sack’ of 
160 lbs., or two bushels of 80 lbs. each,—sometimes the ‘ sack’ 
contains three, four, or five bushels,—and sometimes by the 
bag of 140 lbs., and by the measure of 84 Ibs., unless long 
measure is given, when it is 90.” 


A London paper says: ‘‘ The country daily newspapers are 
threatened with a new and serious danger. An act was passed 
last session, when Parliament was in a state of imbecility on 


account of foreign affairs, making it a penal offence for any 
journal to quote any dealings in any weights or measures other 
than the imperial. From Jan. 1 the proprietors of any paper 


in which a market-list appears and customary weights are 
quoted will be liable to a fine of ten shillings for every copy 
sold, and half the money will go to the informer. The act, if 
carried out, will endanger every provincial newspaper in the 
kingdom, and the clause about informers insures that it 


be carried out,” 
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CORRESPONDENCE, NOTES, AND QUERIES. 


tor is not responsible for opinions in THE JOURNAL except as 
S ae editorial columns, or over his signature. He cannot 
romise to return rejected MSS., or correspond with the writers. Cor- 
Pespondents should aim at brevity; the pressure on our columns impera- 


tively demands it.) 
DO WE KNOW HOW TO OBEY ? 


To the Editor of The Journal: 
After the flood of namby-pamby sentimentalism to which we 


have been subjected for some years, it is invigorating and brac- 
ing to the nerves to read ‘‘ Orcutt’s’”’ ringing words about cor- 
poral punishment in THE JOURNAL, Feb. 6. I, for one, wish 
to thank him for this timely utterance. 

Leaving, for the moment, the importance of physical pun- 
ishment, looked at simply from the stand-point of the teacher's 
desk, which ‘‘ Oreutt” so strongly states, the subject has far 
wider bearings, and is worthy of being discussed in the most 
candid and dispassionate manner by the best minds. 

Here is no place for that too-ready sarcasm which the oppo- 
nents of corporal punishment deem sufficiently powerful to 
subvert the theory and practice of all time, and, if we may be- 
lieve the Bible, of all eternity. To many thoughtful people, 
one of the most alarming signs of the times is the growing dis- 
regard of all order and law by a large class of persons who 
pride themselves upon being peculiarly patriotic, representative 
Americans. This exaggerated idea of personal liberty, I be- 
lieve, has been largely fostered and strengthened by the letting 
down of authority in our public schools, the magnifying of the 
importance of the pupils’ idiosyncracies at the expense of prop- 
erly constituted law and order. The boy who is thus encour- 
aged to withstand his teacher in school, whenever that teacher’s 
commands clash with his boyish notions, will, without any 
violent transition, become the law-breaking citizen; and the 
so-called humanitarian who finds a congenial employment in 
weakening the hands of the teacher, and giving support to 
defiant lawlessness in the school-room, will, no doubt, be found 
among those who help the criminal to escape his just punish- 
ment when under judicial sentence. To such delicate organ- 
izations the words command, obey, act like the red rag upon 
amad bull, and the punishment of the one offender blinds 
their eyes to the sufferings of the many offended. But I can- 
not help thinking that the one great need of Americans is to 
learn to obey. J. L. C. 


“THE ORIGIN OF THE KINDERGARTEN METHOD 
IN TEACHING MUSIC,” 


To the Editor of The Journal: 

My attention has recently been called to an article with the 
above title, in Tue JouRNAL of Jan. 16, in which Mr. H. F. 
Wightis credited with originating the method therein described, 
of which fact there can be no doubt, as it is not only in direct 
opposition to all acknowledged authority upon the subject of 
kindergarten teaching, but ignores entirely the most essential 
and acknowledged principles in teaching any thing. What an 
appreciative student of Froebel Mr. Wight must have been, to 
study “six or seven years’’ in order to produce a “ kindergar- 
ten system of instruction in music’’ for little children, in 
which the ‘‘ nature of the exercises is such as to render it ut- 
terly impossible for the pupils to proceed, unless every point is 
understood, consequently the much-deplored rote business is 
unknown ’’! 

“Time and energy favored the project.’’ From all that can 
be learned of the “‘ Wight Kindergarten System,’’ from the ar- 
ticle referred to, it is evident that there was nothing else favor- 
able to the project. It does not appear that the author ad 
the shadow of an idea of the proper method of teaching any- 
thing. Imagine a class of little children being instructed in 
singing theoretically, so as to render it ‘‘ utterly impossible for 
them to proceed unless every point is understood, and the rote 
business is unknown”! Poor little creatures! my heart goes 
out in sympathy for them, and in pity for any one who at- 
tempts to teach in that way, and knows no better. The devel- 
opment of the musical nature and the training of the voice and 
ear, should be the prime objects in the teaching of music in 
primary schools; and to accomplish this, less teaching of the- 
ory and more and better instruction in rote-singing is neces- 
sary. In applying to music the common-sense method of teach- 
ing anything, music is the object, and who ever saw any music ? 
Appeal must first be made to the ear, followed by note-singing; 
then the eye comes to recognize that which is already familiar 
to the ear, . 

The period of childhood covered by the primary-school course 
is a period of spontaneous singing. Everything in niusic that 
is taught during that period, should first be carefully taught by 
rote. The voice and ear should be trained, the sense of 
rhythm developed, in fact the whole musical nature quickened 
and developed by tasteful rote-singing. The beneficial influ- 
ence derived from music properly taught in our public schools 
is not yet fully realized. We are not likely to secure the best 
results in the teaching of any subject, and especially that of 
music, so long as the teacher has constantly in view a written 
‘tamination. Ear-trainingis very important, and can be made 
* Most delightful and instructive exercise with children. A 


distinct utterance and a proper use of the voice is of the great- 
est importance, yet these subjects are almost entirely neglected 
because no credit can be had for the teaching of them ina 
written examination. Examination and supervision are in- 
dispensable, but to depend upon a written examination en- 
tirely, to ascertain the proficiency of a class in vocal music, 
is simply absurd. 

It has been truthfully said that “children learn to see by 
seeing, and to think by thinking.’”” They also learn to sing by 
hearing and singing, and not by studying the theory of music. 
It is said, *‘ The attempt to teach language by a study of the 
technicalities of grammar has proved a failure.””’ The attempt 
to teach vocal music by studying the technicalities and theory 
of music will also prove a failure every time, and tend to create 
a distaste for music when a love for it should be developed. 

Boston, February, 1879. H. E. Hour. 


SPELIN REFORM. 


Mister Editur ; Wen I waz a yung feller in skool, mi teecher 
alwuz sed I waz smart enuf generally, but I wuzn’t much on 
spelin. I hav bin smart enuf sinse to mak muny, and I hav 
alwuz had an idear that spelin is after orl a mater of fashun, 
and that I mite liv to se mi stilecumin. It now seams that I 
warn’t so stooped as sum fokes thort; for, readin yur papur, I 
sor that mi stile is now ‘*o fay,’’ as the French sa. The re- 
form spelin looks as nere lik min astoo ps. Pleze sa too Pres- 
ident March that I’m with em, Thay can hav my vot evry 
tim for the noo departur. 

Its a big thing for the marses. Anebode kan spel in the re- 
form stile. Its as esey as forlin orf a log, and it must kom- 
pletely upset the kriticks. Itl tak a smart feller too sa that 
mi spelin aint rite, or anebodelses, in the neer feutur. 

Yours unanimousili, WiLyuM Swerr. 


THE BOSTON SCHOOL COMMITTEE. 


To the Editor of The Journal: e 

In the last paragraph of the third column, on page 91 of Tur 
JOURNAL of Feb. 6, I note the following concerning the recent 
‘recount of votes by the school committee of Boston for the 
new members of the Board,”’ viz: 

“The committee say, ‘Such inaccuracies would seem to call 
for some comment, if they do not cast some reflection upon 
the results of our school system. It is a little humiliating 
that, with our boasted system of common school education, 
we are unable to elect officers who, in a count of 500, can’t 
come within 240 of it.’ 

If what ‘‘the committee say’’ is correctly stated, as above, 
is not greater reason for comment and humiliation found in 
the said school committee’s inability to state their conclusions 
in language that correctly expresses their meaning, rather than 
in language that expresses the exact opposite of what they 
mean ? It appears that the citizens of Boston have elected 
just such officers as the above statement of the school com- 
mittee represents them as unable to elect, and that the officers 
they have not been able to elect are such as in a count of 500 
can come within 240 of it. J. M. Bz 

Worcester, Mass., Feb. 14, 1879. 


—~eoo—— 


THE CAPITAL OF WEST VIRGINIA. 


The capital of West Virginia is ‘‘ Wheeling on the Ohio,” 
and is not *‘ Charleston on the Great Kanawha,” F. 8. Beebe 
to the contrary notwithstanding. The facts are these: At the 
organization of the State, in 1863, the capital was fixed at 
Wheeling, where it remained until about 1871, when it was 
removed to Charleston. In 1875 it was again removed to 
Wheeling. In 1877 a bill was passed providing for an election 
in August following, to decide at which of three places,—Mar- 
tinsburg, Clarksburg, or Charleston, — the capital should be 
fixed, and requiring a majority of all the votes to decide. The 
removal, however, even when the place was thus fixed, was 
not to take place until 1885. At tliat election, out of about 
43,000 votes, Charleston received 2,300 majority. Unless, 
therefore, further legislation intervene, it will become the cap- 
ital in 1885, but not before. GEORGE K, Scorrt. 

Harrisville, W. Va. Feb. 7, 1879. 


The present capital of West Virginia is Wheeling, unless it 
has been changed since the 6th of Jan. last. My authority is Mr. 
John C. Hervey, a teacher in the schools of West Virginia. 

West Topsham, Vt., Feb., 1879. A. N. FELLows. 


—— 


DOES THE PARTICIPLE AFFIRM ? 


‘‘Oread”’ thinks that the participle affirms, and produces 
several examples wherein he thinks it does. I have always 
been taught, and have taught, that the participle never affirms; 
and herein I agree with *‘H. L. B.”” In the examples which 
‘‘Oread ”’ cites, perhaps the participle comes as near to a direct 
assertion as possible without asserting; but I think it fails in 
every case. But my object in writing is to inquire, what is 
gained if it could be clearly shown that the participle does as- 
sert in the sentence, ‘‘I never heard of this being questioned ”’ ? 


Will it make any difference in the disposition of the pronoun 


‘this’ and the participle ‘ being questioned,’ when these words 
are parsed ? If we teach that the expression ‘this being ques- 
tioned’ is a direct assertion, then I think it follows that ‘ this’ 
is the subject of ‘being questioned,’ and is, therefore, in the 
nominative case, which of course is absurd. If, then, these 
words cannot be thus disposed of, we must say that ‘this’ is 
governed by ‘ of,’ and modified by the participle ‘being ques- 
tioned.’ How isit? Iask for information. A. B. A. 
Phenix, R. I., Jan, 31, 1879. 


— 


*“UNGRAMMATICAL EXPRESSIONS.” 


In the December (’77) number of PRIMARY TEACHER, I saw 
this in an article on arithmetic: ‘‘ Their’s is the mechanical, 
your’s is the intellectual.’’ Where is the rule for using the 
apostrophe in personal pronouns ? TEACHER, 


Seeing the notice of “‘ Bad Grammar,”’ in THE JOURNAL, 
I send the following: ‘‘I am the wife of a polygamist. His 
other wives and his children by those, are just as much a part 
of his family as me and mine.”’ (Mrs. Margaret T. Smoot, be- 
fore the meeting of “‘ Mormon and Gentile,”’ lately held in 
the theater.) T. N. HoLpen. 


I will add a couple to the list of ungrammatical expressions, 
viz: Bad grammar,” and ‘ Widow lady.’’ 


“BUT” AS A CONJUNCTION, 


I have been watching the fate of Mrs. Stanbury’s unfortunate 
sentence, ‘*No one but Harry and I saw the paper,”’ and I 
have taken pains to examine all accessible authorities, to find 
whether ‘ but,’ used in the sense of except, is to be classed as a 
preposition or as a conjunction. The result is nine to one in 
favor of M. B. C. Slade’s correction. In Swinton’s Progressive 
English Grammar, on page 70, I find ‘* But is originally a prep- 
osition derived from the imperative phrase be out; that is, 
take out, or except. It is also used as an adverb and as a con- 
junction.’”? Worcester and Webster give the same derivation 
of the word. In Bullion’s English Grammar, page 69, I find 
‘but’ in the list of prepositions; and on page 72, the note: 
** Since and but are sometimes conjunctions, sometimes prep- 
ositions, and sometimes adverbs.’’ In Reed’s Higher Les- 
sons in English Grammar, page 148, I find ‘but’ in the list of 
prepositions; and on page 149 the note: “‘ But, except, and 
save are prepositions in such a sentence as, ‘ All but or except 
or save him were lost.’”’ In Harvey’s English Grammar, page 
111, in the list of prepositions, “‘ But = except.’’ In Whitney’s 
Essentials of English Grammar, page 145, I find ‘but’ in the 
list of prepositions. In Smith’s English Grammar, page 109, 
I find ‘‘ But is a preposition where it bas the sense of except.”’ 
In Norton’s edition of Weld and Quackenbos’s English Gram- 
mar the teaching is the same. I find one authority, Goold 
Brown, author of Grammar of Grammars, that considers ‘ but’ 
a conjunction, and requires the nominative after it. 

Now, shall we use the nominative or objective after but = 
except? ‘* When doctors differ, who shall decide ?”’ 

Marky E, Skymour. 

Salt Lake City, Utah, Jan., 1879. 


[The same reply in substance from H. W.,’’ “‘M. 
and others. | 


EXTRACTS FROM CORRESPONDENCE. 
Please give a list of books, say twenty-five to fifty, that 
would form the working-library of any one who desired a lib- 
eral education. L. E. F. 


In reply to the question, contained in Miss Manville’s note, 
I would state that the ‘‘ Continental System’”’ of Latin pronun- 
ciation is not used in the colleges of New England, nor is the 
so-called ‘‘ Roman system,’’ which differs considerably from 
the ‘‘ Continental,’’ used to any great extent in New-England 
colleges or schools outside of the City of Boston. The English 
system is stillin use at Amherst, Yale, Dartmouth, and Wil- 
liams. Yours sincerely, E. R. HUMPHREYS. 


When I wrote my article on the ‘‘ Study of Geometry,”’ which 
was published in THE JOURNAL of Jan. 23, I was not aware 
of the recent publication of Wentworth’s Geometry, which I 
am glad to add among the American geometries worthy of 
notice. The publishers have furnished me a copy of this new 
work, which is highly commendable, E. J. Epmunps. 

New Orleans, La., Jan. 30, 1879. 


A friend informs us that our class-composition dialogue, 
“‘The Centennial,” prepared by Miss Pillsbury’s scholars, in 
one of the Boston schools, has been copied into the report by 
the French Commissioners on our educational display at Phil- 
adelphia. The young authors are to be congratulated on havy- 
ing so early won so fine a reputation.—[ Ed. 


Permit me to ask the opinion of teachers in regard to the 
parsing of ‘worth’ and ‘nothing’ in the sentence, ‘It is 
worth nothing.” I find that Brown prefers to call ‘worth’ a 
preposition in Brown’s English Grammar, with analysis, page 
215, Obs. 6, M. &, 
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THE WEEK. 


— The United States Senate, on Saturday last, passed the 
bill restricting Chinese immigration, substantially as it came 
from the House, the vote standing 39 to 27. 

— Ex-Governor Hartranft has been made postmaster at 
Philadelphia. 

— The proposition to transfer the care of Indians from the 
Department of the Interior to that of War has been defeated 
by the House. 

— Genera! Grant arrived at Bombay on the 13th, accompa- 
nied by his party. 

— The President has signed the bill providing for the admis- 
sion of feminine lawyers to practice before the Supreme 
Court of the United States. 

— The great strike of laborers in Liverpool has prac- 
tically collapsed, most of the men returning to their work. 

— Thursday, March 13th, is said to be the day on which the 
Duke of Connaught will be married. 

— Afghan news continues to be meagre. The Ameer is not 
dead, and he is to be splendidly received at Tashkend, by Gen- 
eral Kauffman, but he will not be allowed to go to St. Pe- 
tersburg. 

— The definitive treaty of peace between Russia and Tur- 
key has been ratified by the Czar. The energetic meas- 
ures taken against the spread of the plague seem so far suc- 
cessful. 

— The plague has appeared at Kavala, which is on the 
Egean Sea. 

— Turkey has agreed to pay Russia rather more than 
$200,000,000. 

— Germany and Samoa have made a treaty of commerce, 
which will help maintain harmony between those powers. 

— M. de Lesseps desires to be Governor-General of Algeria. 
Perhaps he wishes to be where he can best forward the pro- 
ject for a railway to Timbuctoo, 

— Morocco is in a state of anarchy. The Sultan has had a 
stroke of paralysis, and the populace of Fez have risen against 
the governor. 

—In the ministerial changes reported from Austria, 
Herr Stremayer becomes Premier, and Count Taafe Min- 
ister of the Interior. 

— The latest advices from South Africa are confirmatory of 
the severe defeat of the British troops reported last week, and 
that reinforcements are being hurried forward from India, St. 
Helena, and other points, to strengthen the forces of Lord 
Chelmsford. The Zulus are reported to be good warriors. 

— The Canadian Dominion Parliament assembled on Thurs- 
day, Feb. 12, at Ottawa. Hon. Joseph Goderic Blanchet was 
chosen Speaker of the House of Commons, unanimously. 


0|present law. It is but a few months since it success- 


-|scribers by a news-agent just outside the city postal de- 


Our readers will find in the present issue of THE 
JouRNAL an article in French, which is upon a timely 
topic, by a gentleman of large experience as an educa- 
tor. Other articles will follow in this fascinating and 
versatile language, which we trust will be found valu- 
able to the teachers and students of French in our higher 
schools. We respectfully suggest that this article be 
used by classes as a lesson in translation and construc- 
tion. It will pave the way to the more complete enjoy- 
ment of the contemplated Educational Excursion to be 
led by the editor of Tue Journat during the coming 
summer vacation. 


THE new postal bill, which has been approved by 
Postal Committees of both branches of Congress and 
by the publishers of the country, is still before that body 
and should be speedily passed; if for no other reason, 
that the postoffice department of the Government 
may be spared the disgrace of its own rulings and coun- 
ter rulings under the present laws. The Missionary 
Herald has, through the persistent agency of its able 
business manager, Charles Hutchins, Esq., achieved 
another victory in vindication of its rights under the 


fully maintained its right to be mailed to Boston sub- 


livery, at the same rate as paid on sending to any other 
part of the country. The Postoffice Department ruled 
against the course taken by the Herald, but Attorney- 
General Devens decided that its claimed right was 
wholly according to law. The January number of this 
montl#y contained a printed slip bearing upon the 
business of the magazine. The numbers delivered to 
subscribers in New York City were stamped in bold let- 
ters: “ Inclosure in violation of law; due 6,”—and its 
New-York subscribers were obliged to call at the post- 
office and pay six cents in addition to the legal rate pre- 
paid by the publisher. In justification of this course, 
the New-York office quoted sundry official “ rulings” of 
the Postoffice Department. Exception was taken to 
this decision, and the case was sent to Washington. 
The Department sustained the New-York office. 

Mr. Hutchins feeling confident that the American 
Board was right in its action, prepared a full and care- 
ful statement of the case, with the law governing the 
mailing of magazines, and all the legitimate rulings of 
the Department bearing on the same, and brought it 
before the Postmaster-General and the Assistant-Attor- 
ney-General for the Postoffice Department at Washing- 
ton. The result is, that a final decision is now given 
by Judge Freeman and Postmaster-General Key, to 
the effect that Mr. Hutchins was perfectly right in mail- 
ing the Herald as he did, and that the slip in it was in 
no way an infringement of the law. 

While we heartily congratulate the manager of the 
good old monthly upon his triumph, we must warn him 
that rulings from this department of the Government 
are liable to be changed frequently, and it would be 
well for him not to rest upon his honors without one 
eye open to the next decree. What the people demand 
is, a postal law so plain aud concise that rulings will not 
be required from department officials. 


THE relation of normal schools to the public is differ- 
ent, in some important respects, from that of all other 
professional schools. 

It is of little consequence, comparatively, whether any 
given law-school turns out good lawyers or not; or 
whether the doctors graduated at any particular medical 
school are well fitted for their duties ; or, indeed, whether 
a man who intends to be a lawyer or a doctor attends a 
professional school at all. If a man is, in our opinion, 
not fitted for the discharge of the duties of lawyer or 
doctor, we will not employ him, and then we shall not 
be injured by his bad practice. And the same is true, 
in the main, in regard to clergymen. If we find a man’s 
preaching is not edifying to us, we are at liberty to 


But in regard to a teacher the case is quite different, 
We have no influence in his selection, and when once 
appointed we have no option in regard to accepting his 
services. The authorities select him for us, and then 
the law compels us to patronize his school. We may 
consider him useless or even injurious to our children ; 
but that does not alter the case,—we must take him, 
or none. 

And more than this. If we happen to be able to 
provide a private tutor for our children, and, as a choice 
of evils, decide to do so, we are not in the least relieved 
of the responsibility of paying the objectionable man. 
We choose our lawyer and our doctor, and pay the man 
we choose; but not so with the teacher. If we choose 
to indulge in the luxury of the teacher we prefer, we 
pay the one we do not prefer all the same. In this 
country we make our own choice of the professional man 
who shall serve us,—teachers only excepted. These are 
chosen for us, and we are compelled to pay the bills. 

This being the case with every citizen, it concerns the 
public vitally that every candidate for the office of 
teacher shall have enjoyed and shall have improved the 
best opportunities for fitting himself for his proposed 
work. When parents are compelled to put their chil- 
dren under the instruction of such teachers as the public 
provides, and are compelled to pay for the support of 
such teachers, they have a right to demand that none 
but the best shall be employed. 

Now all agree that a man can do what he has learned 
how to do, better than what he has not learned how to 
do; and all students of education agree that a man can 
learn to teach. So that when parents demand that no 
man or woman shall be allowed to teach their children 
till he has first learned how to teach, they are only 
exacting their rights,—only requiring the best. 

Of course there are two ways of learning to teach, 
just as there are two ways of learning the use of drugs, 
—the scientific and the purely empirical. A man might 
learn the distinction between arsenic and soda by the 
empirical process, and Jearn it much quicker and with 
less harm than he could learn to distinguish a good 
method in teaching from a bad one by the same process ; 
and yet it-would be difficult to find people willing to 
educate every new aspirant for medical honors at so 
great an expense of human life as this process would 
involve. What shall we say, then, of the policy of edu- 
cating teachers by the empirical method ? Were it not 
a demonstrated fact that the science and art of teaching 
can be acquired in the same way as other sciences and 
arts, then there might be some excuse for those who in- 
sist that every beginner shall learn by the old process 
of personal blundering, till by chance some good methods 
are hit upon; but with all the light of modern normal 
schools, it is difficult to be patient with such folly. 

No man or woman should ever be allowed to enter a 
school-room as a teacher without the best training 
attainable in a good normal school. 


STATE INDUSTRIAL SCHOOLS. 


The principle that every free State should encourage 
and sustain some adequate system of effort for popular 
education, is too well established to need discussion. It 
will, then, be accepted here without further notice. 

It is quite as clear in the philosophy of civil govern- 
ment, although it is not so generally understood, that 
in whatever it does for the education of the masses, the 
State is to be governed by economic rather than phil- 
anthropic motives. Not for the individual good which 
is to accrue to those educated is the State to institute 
and maintain schools, but only for its bearing upon the 
grand question of the self-preservation of free govern- 
ment itself. So far as the ignorance of its people cor- 
rupts the exercise of the elective franchise; occasions 
an imperfect or vicious administration of official power ; 
biases or perverts both legislation and government, 
and paves the way for discontent, insubordination, and 


— The British Parliament reassembled on the 13th inst. 


attend upon the ministrations of another. 


rebellion, the State must look to the correction of that 
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ignorance with jealous watchfulness and with steady 
vigor, or it is false to one of its first principles and 
duties. But all this, it will be seen, is a question of 
civil economy, and not one of humanity or philan- 
thropy. 

But this principle of self-preservation, it would seem, 
must require that, in its concern for the right training 
of its prospective citizens, the State should look beyond 
their mere mental training. Ignorance is not the only 
element in the State which stands antagonistic to true 
freedom and wise self-government. It is generally con- 
ceded,—at least in theory,—that to the just maintenance 
of free institutions, virtue is quite as necessary as intel- 
ligence. Hence, it can hardly be less imperative on the 
State to take cognizance of the existence and growth of 
vice and crime among the masses, than of the existence 
and growth of ignorance. 

In the light of these general principles two things 
would appear to be clear. First, that the most earnest 
attention of the State should be devoted to the correction 
of that very ignorance which, from its occurrence among 
those who are beyond the reach of the restraining in- 


unfavorably on those of higher ability or aspiration ; 
for, with this foundation established, the ways and 


all less than their capacity or ambition. 
Beyond this elementary instruction given in the 
schools as a matter of course, there is another training, 


even more necessary. We refer here to what may be 


and in the knowledge of the arts of industry,—at least |; 
not necessary to specify these arts, since, as the arts 


of the multitude,—arts which are easily learned, which 


suggest themselves. 


— Another of these educational reformers suggests that 


. : « three of the normal schools should be abolished, because there 
means for an advance into the higher walks of learning is no call for their graduates, On the contrary, no class of 
are too numerous to leave them with opportunities at| professional schools in the country produces graduates who so 
readily find employment and so generally succeed as these 
same normal schools. The State is flooded with young women 
of various grades of culture and capacity who desire to “turn 
. ©’! an honest penny”’’ by keeping school. Of course, the gradu- 
however, which is not given,—which, we may say, is| ates of the normal shanih baad protect the State against this 
not even thought of, but which is not less necessary. |infliction. If the Boston Herald and some of our minor jour- 


Indeed, it would not be extravagant to pronounce it}nals would “cram” on this topic as industriously as for the 
columns of Feminine Fancies,’’ and Sports and Pastimes,”’ 


t might learn that, outside a few hundred superior teachers, 


termed industri ini ining i i 
ndustrial training, or training in the habits there is still no professional class of common-school teachers 


n Massachusetts; that while the people persist in the demand 


those of a more simple and universal character. It is| that the vast majority of their teachers shall be “cheap” wo- 
men, the profession will be at the mercy of matrimony, and 
the general demoralization that belongs to a class of over- 
worked, poorly-qualified, and badly-paid employés; and that 
— not dep endent me ractioe apes great ability or large the norma! schools are now the chief breakwater between the 
capital, and which are in universal demand, they will] common school and a new flood of pedagogic incapacity. 


— It is evident that the educational ‘‘ reformers’”’ of the 


Now, when it is remembered that the peculiar beset-| press are whetting their beaks against the normal schools of 
ments of this class of persons are idleness and want of | Massachusetts. 


A favorite argument seems to be that the 


fluences of society, and the higher incitements of honest] sufficient employment, and that those naturally lead to 
ambition, is most sure to result in vicious self-abandon-| vagrancy and crime, it must be evident that what -is 
ment. To that lower class of untaught, uncared-for,| especially wanted by them, beyond mere mental culture, 
idle, and already somewhat corrupted youth, from whose} is precisely that industrial training which, in addition 
number the ranks of vice and crime are sure to be re-|to what they have learned to know, will provide them 
cruited, the especial attention of the State in its educa-|something which they have learned to do. 
tional efforts should be directed. Not alone to the care|such a preparation as will open to them some sort of 
of individual or associate philanthropy should the estab-| business or employment, in the pursuit of which they 
lishment and support of industrial schools be left; they|}can practically apply their acquired knowledge, and 
should be, expressly and just as exclusively as any|through the pursuit of which they may both respectably 
and usefully sustain themselves in society. 

To a reflecting mind it is terrible to think how many 


be adapted to its peculiar wants and liabilities. A mere|youth, with good natural parts, grow up and are thrown 


others, State institutions. 
Secondly, the education provided for this class should 


general training, which does not touch the peculiarities 
of their condition, will be, at best, a half failure. Hence, 
instead of supposing it sufficient to follow the plan of 
public schools in general, it should be considered im- 
perative to depart from any such plan just so far‘as is 
necessary to secure the end in view. The truth is, 
throughout all our school systems, the Procrustean idea 
of one method, or one measure for all, has been too 
prevalent. We are just beginning to awake to the idea 
of adaptation in business schools and university courses. 
We are beginning to discover that neither are all fitted 
to take a general course altogether independent of any 
future application or pursuit, nor are they able to do it; 
and that, hence, even in the matter of scholastic train- 
ing, there are whole classes in whose case that training 
must be merged more or less into their professional or 
practical education. 

Now, in the case of no class of youth in the com- 
munity is there such imperative need of attention to 
this principle of adaptation as in that of the class under 
consideration. An education which does not meet their 
peculiar necegsities is in a fair way to prove a positive 
failure. Nay, more, to a serious extent it may be pro- 
ductive of injury to the State. For suppose that you 
educate these youth merely to a higher intelligence ; 
you do not reach the matter of industry or virtue. 
What then? You make them only more capable of 
more ingenious mischief and crime. Every one knows 
that knowledge is power, and that power without prin- 
ciple to govern its use is an element of the most danger- 
ous character. 

What now is the education needed by this class of 
youth? Certainly not that of an extended academic 
culture. To but few of them can the higher arts or the 
liberal professions lie open. But few of them are likely 
to evince a taste or fitness for such pursuits. A thor- 
ough establishment in the common branches,—spelling, 
reading, writing, arithmetic, geography, grammar, and 
book-keeping, —is strictly all that they need in that 
direction. This is precisely what is necessary to their 
proper business-training, preparatory to the study and 
Practice of the handicraft or trade pursuits by which 


almost helplessly. thrown into the ranks of vice and 
crime. Unfitted to enter hopefully upon any business 
pursuit, or shut up,—especially as is the case with 
females,—within so narrow a circle of employment that 
they are crushed by mutual competition, they are neces- 
sarily sooner or later hunted down by discouragement 
and want, and in desperation ultimately sell themselves 
to do evil. Thus they become a burden and a plague- 
spot on society ; and the State, which neglected to train 
them to the uses of good citizenship, has to pay the 
price of their restraint or punishment, without power 
to correct the mischief they have meanwhile occa- 
sioned. 

As to the power of the State to provide for such edu- 
cation, it can hardly be doubted that the State which 
may, for the necessary end of self-preservation, train its 
youth for intelligent citizenship, may as reasonably train 
them for industrious and honest citizenship. Certainly 
there would seem to be no good reason why the State, 
which takes cognizancy of vagrancy and crime, should 
not take a prior cognizance of the ignorance, idleness, 
and lack of employment which produce them. If the 
State may maintain houses of reformation and peniten- 
tiaries that it may preserve itself from the outcast and 
the criminal, why may it not with even more consistency 
maintain schools for industrial reformation and training 
which will enable it to secure the same end by sup- 


effectually accomplish this, except ,by thoroughly incor- 
porating in its popular school system ample and well- 
endowed industrial schools. 


teachers be employed in the public schools, reminds one of the 


he had worn them a few days. 


— We are happy to learn that the suggestion of discontinuing 
the Boston Normal School is meeting with decided disfavor 
from the more thoughtful of the committee, and that its con- 


they must ultimately sustain themselves in respecta- 


without exception. 


graduates of these schools are of two classes: those who are 
tolerable, but who displace ‘‘ experienced teachers’’; and those 
who are worthless. A large proportion of the most ‘ experi- 
enced’? women-teachers of Massachusetts are graduates of 
these schools. And an alarming proportion of ‘‘ experienced ”’ 
teachers still in our schools are so only in the sense of having 
inflicted their incompetency upon the State for several years. 
The one intolerable educational waste even in Massachusetts 
to-day, is the multitude of incompetent teachers, both in city 
and country schools; and a good deal of the petty jealousy 
and public opposition against the normal schools, even in large 
cities, comes from the unwillingness of such incompetents to 
give place to better teachers. When an election to the Senate 
or the Presidency, or a diploma from Harvard or Andover can 
give us assurance of success, it will be time to destroy the 
normal schools because, like all professional seminaries in 


upon society with no sufficient, employment or means| America, they too often send forth graduates professional only 
of subsistence at command, and who are consequently |in name. 


OBITUARY. 


Miss Matilda Nevers, who died recently in Cedar Grove, 
R. I., at the age of 75 years, was one of those rare spirits 
whose passing away should not be unnoticed. One more 
faithful one has gone to her rest. Miss Nevers was born in Bur- 
lington (formerly apart of Woburn), Mass.,in Nov., 1803. She 
was the youngest of nineteen children, and, — with the excep- 
tion of a sister ten years her senior, now living in the West, — 
had seen them drop, one by one, on the battle-field of life until 
she was left alone with only memories of the past. At the 
age of twelve years she led the choir in her native town, and 
continued to do so until some years later, when she went to 
Boston to teach. There her sweet voice still made melody in 
the choir of the church she attended. Early consecrated toa 
christian life, her length of days was all devoted to earnest and 
efficient labor for the young. She taught in Boston, Williams- 
burg, New York city, New Orleans, Atlanta, and Savannah, 
and always with success. Unassuming and quiet, she pos- 
sessed the characteristics of a true lady, and developed a char- 
acter remarkable for strength and independence, as well as 
gentle refinement; and she had a sound judgment. She had a 
natural love of knowledge, and acquired a rare culture for the 
day in which she lived, having a knowledge of French and 
Spanish, and more than ordinary ability in drawing and music; 
which, added to her executive powers and Christian graces, 
made her very useful as ateacher. In her 76th year she was 
still lovely, a type of beautiful, peaceful old age. Loving 
little children, she won them in return, and they will not soon 
forget her benign face. Her life had been one of vicissitude, 
perhaps of disappointment, yet she bore all with a noble forti- 
tude, uncomplaining, never envious, but bravely accepting her 


planting them? But in no way can it consistently or|jo¢ ana patiently conquering its difficulties. 


After the war of the Rebellion, Miss Nevers labored among 
the freedmen of the South with enthusiasm, and finally closed 
her labors as matron and teacher in charge of the ‘‘ Episcopal 
Orphans’ Home,’’ Savannah. Leaving the South, she sought 
New England, and came to Cedar Grove, R.I. She fell in the 


— The recommendation of the writer of the last report of| streets of Providence, stricken by apoplexy, was carried to her 


home, and there passed away. Her presence will be missed by 


the school committee of Boston, that none but experienced many asa faithful and aasemne st teacher, and a sincere 
1 


Christian; the weary worker in her Master’s vineyard has 


man who said he never should be able to get his boots on till| gone up higher, after more than fifty years of active labor in 


the school-room. She rests from her labors, and her works 
do follow her. Who can estimate the influences that have 
one forth from that humble, unobtrusive, earnest teacher ! 

ow many, like her, are silently giving the best years of life 
and hope to the education of our youth ! And are they not,— 
the true ones, — like our soldiers whom she so honored, too 


tinuance is earnestly urged by the grammar-masters almost little appreciated, too soon forgotten? Can we not each 


brighten some such life ere its earthly flame be quenched ? 


| 
* 
| 
\ 
\ 
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EDUCATION IN ENGLAND 


BY PROF. 8. H. M’COLLESTER. 


THE SCHOOLS OF LONDON — THEIR HISTORY. — (L.) 


SOME STATISTICS. 


After residing in the largest civilized city of the world 
about three months, I have learned that London is one of the 
things that cannot be mastered, or fully understood. The 
more one studies it, the more he wonders as to how such a 
concentration and consolidation of human life was possible. 
It is swarming now with nearly 4,000,000 of human souls. It 
covers an area of 125 square miles, and measures more than 
forty miles in circumference. It is constructed of brick and 
stone. Its buildings exceed in number 400,000. It has 9,000 
streets and lanes ; about 12,000 policemen; some 8,000 
physicians and surgeons ; 900 preachers ; 7,000 lawyers , 
more than 120,000 shopkeepers, who carry on more than 2,000 
different kinds of business. It is estimated that 100,000 peo- 
ple enter the city every morning, and leave it every night. 
Now in this metropolis there are more than 600,000 children 
and youths requiring to be educated; but the means in opera- 
tion are not equal to the demands. Still the present outlook 
is hopeful, and the educational work being done is promising. 

Though London is an old city, having had an embryotic ex- 
istence as far back as the time when Julius Cesar invaded 
England, and was quite a city when William the Conqueror 
captured it, still education did not keep pace with its growth. 
If Oxford had its 30,000 students in the twelfth century, and 
Cambridge an approximate number, yet the English people 
then took little or no interest in the schooling of the masses. 
No public school was opened here till long after Columbus dis- 
covered the New World. At the dawn of the Reformation, it 
is said, some schools were established in this city and other 
parts of England, known as grammar schools, for the purpose 
of educating the poorer classes. These lingered and barely 
kept up an existence till the eighteenth century, when they 
were supplanted by the Parochial Charity Schools. The Eng- 
lish Church began to feel the necessity of 


A MORE GENERAL SYSTEM OF EDUCATION. 

Soin connection with every parish, a school was instituted 
for instructing the poor children. Their striking characteris- 
tie was rigid sectarianism. Their chief object was not so 
much to enlighten as to proselyte. However, at the beginning 
of the nineteenth century these were superceded by the Lan- 
eastrian or Educational Society Schools, the leading feature of 
which was liberty of conscience. They were inaugurated by a 
Quaker, after whom they were named. These continued 
until the introduction of the first State aid in 1833. From 
this time the parish schools of the Established Church 
were revived, and new ones established by the Wesleyans, the 
Congregationalists, and at length by the Catholics. The aid 
received from Parliament was simply for erecting school-build- 
ings, and houses for teachers. But in 1846 still further grants 
were made to defray in part the expenses of teaching. These 
schools were thoroughly sectarian. They occupied much time 
in teaching peculiar doctrinal tenets. More anxiety was ex- 
pressed in reference to the religious instruction than any other. 
During this century, Sunday, adult, mechanic, ragged, evening, 
infant, and orphan schools, also schools for the blind, the deaf 
and dumb, the idiotic, and the cripples, have taken their rise 
in this city. 

But the year 1870 must be looked upon as the commence- 
ment of the great and most important epoch in the history of 
English education. Previous to this date, the State had given 
assistance only to those towns and cities that had adopted cer- 
tain measures toward the establishment of schools for indigent 
children. Accordingly there were many places in which no 
interest was expressed, and, therefore, no assistance given, 
and the result was thousands of children were left to run in 
the streets and grow up in crime, crowding jails and prisons 
with juvenile convicts. In 1866 and 1869, I well recollect how 
I was often surprised at the crowds of boys which I would 
come across as I walked the streets and visited the public 
places of London. The national, parochial, and charitable 
schools did not equal the demand. In spite of all they could 
do, ignorance here, and in all the larger towns, was gaining 
ground. Public opinion had become so exercised that eight 
years ago Parliament voted new grants for building more 
school-houses, and furnishing more teachers. In addition, it 
created a compulsory law obliging all healthy children, from 
the ages of five to thirteen years, to be in school five hours 
out of the twenty-four for five days of the week during forty- 
two weeks of the year. 

So we see this was a great step for England to take, but it 
was in the right direction; and since 1870 the School Board 
that was created at the same time has provided in London 278 
schools with 704 departments, farnishing accommodations for 
192,000 children. Now these have been gathered in from the 
poorest classes, as arule. The national or parish schools con- 
tinue their work, so that at the present time nearly all the 
children of this vast metropolis are in school. In the parks or 
on the streets, during school-hours, no lads or groups of boys 


are to be seen. The compulsory law has worked admirably. 
It is true, it has required the greatest vigilance and persever- 
ance on the part of officers appointed to look after truants, 
and bring into the schools children from the haunts and slums 
of the city; still as fast as provisions have been made for them 
they have been secured. The accommodations are not suffi- 
cient yet, but the Board are pushing on the work asfa as 
possible. 
THE BOARD SCHOOLS. 

There are now employed in these schools 2,378 adult teach- 
ers, 1,479 pupil teachers, and 272 candidates for teaching. The 
Board movement has involved the necessity of instituting new 
training or normal schools. The training schools which were 
in existence and under the supervision of the different secta- 
rian bodies, fitted but few more for teaching than were needed 
for their schools; so it can be seen that a great work must 
have been done in this direction. There are now many of 
these training schools in this city, and in other parts of the 
country. They are after the plan of our normal schools, and 
are doing earnest, practical, and thorough work. Perhaps the 
Wesleyan Training Schools take the lead and rank the highest 
in the general estimation. The enthusiasm of Wesley and 
Whitefield still expresses itself here in the lives of their follow- 
ers, whether young or old. 

The branches required to be taught in the Board schools are 
reading, spelling, writing, arithmetic, and singing, but in the 
advanced classes grammar, history, and geography are being 
introduced, and the senior girls are being instructed in needle- 
work and culinary art. About a third of the teachers are 
males. These schools are graded for the most part according 
to the ages of the pupils, and from the age of seven girls and 
boys are separated and taught by themselves,—masters having 
charge of the boys, and mistresses of the girls. In some in- 
stances, I am informed, this division does not take place, and 
the sexes are educated together. The latter method is gain- 
ing favor, and, no doubt, within a few years it will be universal. 

The contrast between the new and the old school-houses is, 
indeed, striking; the new are modeled after the improved 
styles; they are well lighted and ventilated; their furniture 
is convenient and substantial. This cannot be said of the 
national school buildings; these remind one more of prisons 
than suitable places for the education of youthful minds and 
hearts. In visiting the different schools, it is gratifying to see 
the care that is exercised on the part of the children to keep 
the rooms, halls, and out-buildings in proper condition. No 
defacements are to be seen on the walls, or obscure caricatures 
about the premises, even in the most crowded buildings. The 
order in these schools for the most part is excellent, and pre- 
served with scarcely any corporal punishment ; whenever 
this is resorted to, itis always administered by the head-mas- 
ter, who is usually a man of large experience and a professing 
Christian. 

In parochial schools usually several classes in the same 
room are at the same time reciting, causing apparently the 
greatest confusion; still they seem to submit to it, as though 
it was one of the natural necessities; but in the Board schools 
they are, to quite an extent, obviating this difficulty, allowing 
but one class to recite at atime in aroom. The instruction 
aims to be thorough and systematic; but of course the teach- 
ers cannot always show such results as they would like. The 
majority of their pupils.are from indigent homes, and are not 
cared for physically so as to be able to do what the children of 
the same ages can doin our country. The government fur- 
nishes the pupils with books and all necessary means for their 
work, but the children are not allowed to take these home, or 
even to carry them from the recitation-room; so their mental 
work is limited to the school. 

Many would criticise the propriety of employing so many 
pupil-teachers ; but such are not selected from the Board 
schools, but are youths of fifteen years of age and more, sus- 
taining good characters, ranking high in the branches taught 
in these schools, and desirous of going on with their studies at 
the same time they are teaching, being paid small rates on the 
condition that they bring their classes up toacertain standard. 
They seem to be most devoted to their calling. They recite 
daily to the head-master outside of the regular school hours. 
[have heard some of the head-masters say they had rather 
have such assistants than those who come to them fully trained, 
for they can mould these more to their liking, so that the work 
done is more in accordance with their wishes. 

Much is required of the teachers here. It is expected they 
will know all about their pupils, so that whenever the inspec- 
tor comes in they will be able to report as to the various par- 
ticulars. The head-masters and mistresses are required to 
give daily religious instruction to their pupils, but this must 
be free from any sectarian coloring. This consists in reading 
portions of Scripture, and then explaining it so that the chil- 
dren will comprehend it. In many of these schools, as they 
are closed at night, the boys on passing out of the room grace- 
fully salute the teacher, thus being trained to show respect to 
superiors. These schools are doing a noble work, and are be- 
coming popular. They are already experiencing good results 
from them, and it would seem they must eventually supplant 


altogether the present parochial schools. This would be has- 


tened evidently, should the Board schools be made free, or ex- 
empted from the weekly charges now required of each pupil in 
attendance, averaging two and a half pence. 

London, England, Jan. 27, 1879. 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


OHIO, 


COUNTY SUPERVISION, 


The bill prepared by Hon. Daniel Worley, chairman of House 
Committee on Schools, ete., providing for county supervision 
and township boards, etc., though eminently conservative and 
deservedly popular among leading educational men in our 
State, stands a fair chance for defeat. 

The two great political parties in the State are so nearly 
equal that any advanced movement in this direction by either 
is looked upon with suspicion by the other; and the time being 
so near another great political struggle, is unfavorable. Each 
party is afraid the other will take advantage of any movement 
of this kind, and make political capital in the canvass for votes, 
valuing their own individual election higher than any meas- 
ure for the good of the people. About all either party does is 
to watch the movements of the other. In this they remind 
one of a sparring-match between two pugilists, each watching 
his antagonist that he may profit by any false move he may 
make; and between the two, nothing is done. 

But the people pay the taxes to support this appendage to 
our government. Our legislature costs us about $1,000 per 
day,—a neat little sum in five or six months, annually, to pay 
for the mere pleasure it affords political parties to wrangle 
over questions of ‘‘ who shall be the greatest’? — fools. Buta 
radical defect in our educational system, whereby nearly or 
quite one half of our magnificent school fund is wasted, is not 
worthy the attention of these Solons. This great waste of 
funds, of course, would be denied; but it can be proven be- 
yond a question. 

This measure, with others of like importance, — the Normal 
Scbool measure, for instance,—has been before our legislature 
in some form for the last thirty years. Every State commis- 
sioner, since 1852, has pressed one or both of these measures; 
and I think the matter has come up regularly every year since 
that time. But to-day we seem as far from realizing our ex- 
pectations as ever. Of course we must wait. The children 
must wait. The teachers who have stood by the schools from 
the first, while these one-horse politicians have grown up 
around them, are not supposed to know what they want; and 
they must wait the gracious pleasure of their law-makers. 

And right here the inquiry is pertinent: 


IS THIS STATE OF THINGS ALWAYS TO LAST? 


To some of us, whose heads are whitening in the service, it 
looks a little discouraging. I confess to a little impatience; 
and if a little pious cursing would do any good, I believe I 
would be willing to pay my part to have some expert try the 
experiment. 

There is still another cause for this delay,—a serious cause,— 
and, in the mind of the writer, a more important cause than 
mere political indifference, one lying near home. It is found 
in the divided counsels of teachers themselves. And then we 
are not sufficiently in earnest in this matter. Too many of us 
are waiting for it to become popular; too many are receiving 
good salaries, and are content to let well-enough alone. And 
then again, some are too tenacious of their own peculiar views, 
and like to hear themselves talk, however much it may distress 
their neighbors, Some will start up some trifling objection to 
the measure, and, rather than yield, will finally oppose the 
whole scheme. Persons not well informed, therefore, as to 
the practical benefits of the measure, when they witness these 
dissensions will very naturally array themselves against it; 
whereas, if teachers and friends of education could present an 
unbroken front, and press this measure with wisdom and zeal, 
with an energy commensurate to its importance, why even a 
stupid and venal legislature might be made to yield. 

VINDEX. 


TENNESSEE. 


THE FAULTS OF OUR PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


One of our morning journals, a few days since, copied and 
commended an extract from the last annual report of the 
State Superintendent of Pennsylvania, in which are set forth, 
clearly and briefly, the faults of our public schools. ‘‘ A con- 
siderable portion of the text-books in geography might be 
omitted without loss,” he says; and further on, ‘‘ Little children 
are crammed with abstractions, definitions, formulas, and calcu- 
lations that they cannot be made to comprehend, and the whole 
work of teaching is thus rendered dull, mechanical, and too 
often fruitless.”” Inem phasizing these words, I would add that, 
except as a guide, or for reference, a text-book in geography is 
not needed in school until about the sixth year. It is needed 
then, however, since a book in the hands of the pupil, judi- 
ciously used, is the best promoter of that independent, inves- 
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tigating spirit without which there can be no true growth. 
I heard Dr. William T. Harris say a few strong words upon 
this subject, last summer, at one of our district institutes. 
The power acquired by the right use of books, he said, is the 
ability to search closely for an author’s full and true meaning ; 
and the advantage of class-recitation is the opportunity 
afforded for looking at a subject from the stand-point of 
every individual in the class: for holding it upin this light 
and that, turning over on one side and the other,—in each 
position eliciting inquiry, investigation, proof. The power ac- 
quired in this way distinguishes the independent thinker from 
the helpless student whose crude thoughts have been thought 
out and put into shape by the teacher, who thus becomes a 
prop to lean against, rather than Ruskin’s ‘“‘sure and safe 
guide.” In all this you will understand, of course, that I do 
not undervalue oral methods; nor would I place Dr. Harris in 
that position, since he was careful to show that full, round, 
all-sided growth is the product of both methods, wisely com- 
bined. Thus much in justice to Dr. Harris, since words 
taken out of their context rarely convey their full meaning. 


IS SPENCER ORTHODOX ? 


I read, with much pleasure, some time age, the reference of 
a correspondent to Herbert Spencer on Education; at the same 
time, I smiled a quiet smile while contemplating mentally the 
picture of the man in every community to whom the name of 
Herbert Spencer is a synonym for,— what shall I call it ?— 
something dreadfully unorthodox! Or the other individual, 
—the pious female, who has a vague notion that Herbert 
Spencer's “ doxy’’ is not her ‘‘doxy.’’ Imagine their ‘‘ holy 
horror’? upon hearing that the lately-arrived teacher sub- 
scribes to Herbert Spencer’s educational theories, or any other 
kind of theories. In the words of the old plantation 
‘“mammy,” ‘From all sich may the good Massa forever 
dliver dis chile!’ Never mind, fellow-teachers! It is for us 
to help complete the circle of human knowledge by increasing 
the aptitudes of boys and girls, and by improving their re- 
sources. When itis complete, our right to our own ‘‘ doxy”’ 
will never be questioned. Heaven speed the day! 

A word now about 


MEMPHIS AND HER SORROWS. 


The whole world knows something of those fearful days and 
nights when disease and death brought ruin and desolation to 
every household! What it knows compared with what it does 
not know, is like a drop of waterin the ocean. We who fled, 
in the very beginning, from the foul breath of the plague, — we 
who arehere now and who see daily the fearful results of that 
desolating scourge, —even we can never know faintly the 
horrors of that time. The brave men and women who stood 
and fought death hand to hand and face to face, — they alone 
know and feel the full meaning of the plague. Those warm, 
sunny days before Death’s carnival began, —how they come back 
to me in all their brightness and beauty! Later on, the streets 
were desolate, the city one vast charnel-house! When I tell you 
that the public-school buildings were used as hospitals, you 
will not be surprised to hear that the number of pupils in the 
Memphis public schools to-day does not reach a thousand. So 
horrible are the scenes associated with the rooms that people 
are slow to send their children to school. Col. James T. 
Leath, the late city superintendent, is one of the worthiest 
and most to be regretted among the dead. Just now we are 
anxiously awaiting the appointment of a State superintendent; 
and as we watch and wait, our hopes go out toward him to 
whom Tennessee owes so much of her educational prosperity, 
— the present worthy, faithful, and zealous superintendent — 
Col. Leon Trousdale. CLARA Conway. 

Memphis, Tenn., Feb. 5, 1879. 


ILLINOIS. 


ILLINOIs STATE NATURAL History Socrery.—Pursuant 
to a call from the leading scientists of the State, date Dec. 
26, 1878, there was a meeting held at the Palmer House, Chi- 
cago, Jan. 16, 1879. The meeting was called to order by Pro- 
fessor Forbes, of Normal; and Mr. Worthen, State geologist, 


was chosen temporary chairman. Mr. Forbes was then chosen 
secretary. 


The feasibility of organizing a natural history society was 
then discussed. Speeches were made by Judge Hibbard, of 
Chicago; Professor Forbes, of Normal; W. R. Head, Chicago; 
8S. B. Wadsworth, of Oregon; and Mrs. Root, of De Kalb; all 
heartily favoring the formation of a new society. The princi- 
pal reasons advanced in favor of the organization were: The 
Concentration of power; the exchange of ideas; the advan- 
tages of specialists’ work; and the favorable advantages given 
to amateurs for individual work. 

On motion of Judge Hibbard, a committee of five was ap- 
pointed to draft a constitution, The committee consisted of 
Worthen, Burrill, Miss Smith, Colgrove, and Forbes. After a 
few minutes deliberation, the committee recommended a con- 
stitution which was adopted. The scope of work comprises 
Seology, archeology, and biology in all of its branches. The 
constitution is similar in construction to those of other similar 
societies, It provides that any resident of Illinois may be- 


come a member upon the recommendation of two members, NEW-ENGLAND DEPARTMENT. 
and by paying three dollars initiation-fee. ahi 
The following are the officers for the ensuing year: President, MAINE. 


A. H. Worthen, curator of the State museum. Vice-Pres- 
idents, T. J. Burrill, of the State Industrial University; Dr. 
H. M. Bannister, of Chicago. Secretary,S. A. Forbes, curator 
museum at Normal. Treasurer, Judge H. N. Hibbard, of 
Hyde Park. 

In the afternoon session, a Committee on By-laws was ap- 


pointed, and the time and place of holding the next meeting 
was left to the decision of the executive committee; but the 
sense of the meeting seemed to be in favor of holding a field 
session during the coming summer vacation. ° 


HISTORIC DAYS. 


TOPICS FOR THE HISTORY CLASS, AND GENERAL EXERCISES. 


FEBRUARY 22. 
Born: George Washington, at Bridge Creek, Va., 1731. 
Died; David II. of Scotland, 1371. Frederick I. of Tuscany, 
1609. Dr. Adam Ferguson, historian, 1816. 
Important Events : On this day, in 1797, the last invasion by 
an enemy (the French) was made on the shores of Great 


Britain. 
FEBRUARY 23. 


Born: Samuel Pepys, diarist, 1632. 
Died: Pope Eugenius IV., 1447; Sir Thomas Wyatt, be- 
pense, 1555. John Keats, poet, 1821. John Quincy Adams, 


— 


Important Events: Invasion of Italy by Napoleon Bonaparte, 


*)and the Pope made prisoner, 1798. 


FEBRUARY 24, 
Born: George V. of Spain, 1500. George Frederick Handel, 
1684. Robert, Lord Clive, 1726. Charles Lamb, 1775. 
Died: Francis, Duke of Guise, assassinated, 1563. James, 


oe of Derwentwater, beheaded, 1716. Joseph of Portugal, 
1777. 
Important Events: Abdication of Louis Philippe of France, 


1848; he escapes with his family from Paris. 


FEBRUARY 25, 

Born; Germain de Saint Foix, 1703. 

Died: Count Wallenstein, assassinated, 1634. Frederick I. 
of Prussia, 1713. Sir Christopher Wren, 1723. 

FEBRUARY 26. 

Born: Francois J. D. Arago, natural philosopher, 1786. 
Victor Hugo, 1802. 

Died: Manfred (of Tarento) killed, 1266. Maximilian (of 
Bavaria), 1726. Dr. W. Kitchiner, literateur, 1827. Thomas 
Moore, 1852. 

Important Events: First suspension of cash payments by 
the Bank of England, and paper ordered as legal tender, 1797. 
French Republic proclaimed, 1848. 

FEBRUARY 27, 

Born: Henry W. Longfellow, 1807. John David Michaelis, 
orientalist, 1717. 

Died: The Emperor Geta, murdered, 212. Philip Nye, non- 
conformist, 1673. Dr. John Arbuthnot, 1735. 

FEBRUARY 28, 

Born: Michael de Montaigne, essayist, 1533. 

Died: Humphrey, Duke of Gloucester, murdered, 1447. 
George Buchanan, historian, 1582. Christian IV. of Denmark, 
1646. Lamartine historian, 1869. 


AMONG THE MAGAZINES. 


Journal of Speculative Philosophy (Jan.) 
Schopenhauer in Relation to Kant; by J. H. Stirling. 
The Spatial Quale; by W. James. 
Algorithmic Division in Logic; by 8. Bruce Halstead. 
British Quarterly Review (Jan.) 
Mr. Arnold on Secondary Education. 
What is Science ? 
Religious Equality, and Theories of Compensation. 
Penn Monthly ( Feb.) 
Art Industry at the Paris Exposition; by H. F. Von Falke. 
Mr. Morgan upon Early Roman History. 
The Atlantic Monthly (March). 
The Natural History of Politics; by N. S. Shales. 
Our Land Policy; by George W. Julian. 
Bayard Taylor; by John Greenleaf Whittier. 
Sunday Afternoon (March). 
Our Debt to Socrates; by Eliot McCormick. 
A Working-Woman’s Bureau; by J. McNair Wright. 
Lippincott’s Magazine (March). 
Hungarian Types and Austrian Pictures (concl.); by E King. 
Live Wood in Our Whipping-post; by Howard M. Jenkins. 
Pottery and Porcelain at the Paris Exposition; by J. J. Young. 
Harper’s Magazine (March). 
The Coast Survey. Illus. 
Gary’s Magnetic Motor. Illus. 


The English Home of the Washingtons, 


— Free high schools are ably advocated in the House by 
Farrington of Fryeburg, a member from Gorham, Hutchinson 
of Lewiston, and others, but the indications are that a vote 
to repeal will prevail in the House; it looks better in the 
Senate. We regret the measure. Normal, and all other 
appropriations for schools, will in all probability be cut down. 
Some figures will show how taxation operated in the towns in 
1878: Population of towns having free high schools, 342,908; 
percentage, .55. Valuation of same towns, $1,515,723.40; per- 
percentage .67. State tax paid (by these towns) on account of 
free high school, $25,767; amount drawn, $35,828. Mill and 
free high-school tax of same towns paid $177,339; amount of 
these taxes on same drawn, $161,987. Mill and free high- 
school tax paid by other towns, $84,142; amount drawn by 
same, $98,222. By these it will be seen that those towns 
having free high schools are in excess of those having none in 
point of population and valuation, and that in the aggregate 
the other towns receive more without the free high schools 
than they pay out. * Some cities object to the mill tax because 
it goes out from them to help others, but that is not quite fair. 
Portland raises only 85 cents on every thousand dollars for 
school puposes, while Oakfield Plantation raises $19.42, 
Other places vary according to location. 

— The Bath High School has been noted for the number of 
graduates that she sends to college. This year her boys in 
Yale number five, Bowdoin seven, Harvard one, Waterville 
one, Wesleyan one, a Western college one, with a young lady 
at Wellesley ; at the Boston Medical School four, Law 
School two, Harvard Medical School one, School of Tech- 
nology, Boston, one. 

— The Eastern State Normal School has been in operation 
less than twelve years, and has registered over twelve hun- 
dred pupils. The total attendance, combining the number 
registered each term, is over three thousand, making an aver- 
age attendance of nearly three terms or one year to a pupil. 

— The normal school at Farmington has thus far had more 
than 1,400 students, of which number 333 have graduated, and 
more than 1,000 have done good service in the common schools 
of Maine. It never was more successful than at the present 
time, 

— Before the committee on education, Rev. A. W. Burr, of 
Hallowell, and Rev. William Newcomb advocated the bill pro- 
viding for a board of county supervisors. 

— Bowdoin College has just received from the Stone family 
of Malden, Mass., $100,000, for the Memorial Hall. A bill 
has just passed permitting the Alumni Association of Bowdoin 
to transfer Memorial Hall to the trustees of the college. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


— Mr. Henry P. Warren has resigned the superintendency 
of the public schools of Dover, and has been elected principal 
of the State Normal School at Plymouth. This must be re- 
garded as an admirable selection. Mr. Warren is a graduate 
of Yale, a man of much ability and tact, and eminently a 
school-man familiar with the character and wants of New 
Hampshire schools and teachers. We think this time the 
right man has found the right place, and we expect that Mr. 
Warren will be sustained, and that the school will prosper in 
his hands. 

— The women of New Hampshire appear to be alive to the 
importance of attending the school meetings, and of availing 
themselves at once of the right of voting, which was accorded 
them by the last legislature. A circular has been mailed by 
the “Concord Equal Rights Association ” to some one influ- 
ential lady in every town in the United States. 


To the Women of New Hampshire who are interested in Edu- 
cation and the Public Goud: 

At the last session of our State Legislature, the following 
act was passed: 

‘* Any person, male or female, but in all other respects ex- 
cept sex, qualified to vote in town affairs, may vote at any 
school-district meeting in the district in which such person has 
resided and had a home one month next preceding such 
meeting.”’ 

It will thus be seen that at the approaching school-district 
meetings, to be held in March next in all the cities and towns 
throughout the State, except in Manchester, Nashua, Ports- 
mouth, and Dover, —in which cities the charters provide for 
the election of school committees by a different method, — all 
American-born women of adult age, and all foreign-born ~ 
women who. have been naturalized, or who are of adult age 
and married to citizens of the United States, provided they 
have resided for six months previous in the town, and for one 
month previous in the district, are to be allowed a voice in 
determining every question that shall be submitted for consid- 
eration. These questions will be the choice of a certain num- 
ber of the prudential committee, or of the board of education, 
as the case may be, the acceptance of the annual report of the 
existing school committee in regard to the receipt and dis- 
bursement of the school funds, the appropriation to be made 
for the next year, special appropriations for special objects, 
and whatever other questions the local interests of the 
schools may suggest. 

For the past seven years it has been lawful for women to 
serve upon school committees; and in more than twenty 
towns their names are already found upon such lists. Now, 


for the first time, they are permitted to assist in choosing 
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these officers; not only may they be elected, but they may 
themselves elect. . . . 

It is therefore to the thoughtful, public-spirited women of 
the State that we make our appeal. Not only for their own 
good, but for that of the Commonwealth we urge them to do 
their utmost to imbue the minds of those about them with an 
intelligent understanding of the new law, and to inspire them 
with an earnest purpose to exercise promptly the privilege it 
confers. . .. 

J. H. M.D., 
Rev. C. BEANE, 

Mrs. ABBA G, Woo.Lson, 
Mrs. ARMENIA S. WHITE, 
Miss MARTHA J. NOYES, 


Com, 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


— Mr. George A. Littlefield, Superintendent of Schools of 
Malden, has resigned and accepted the position of superin- 
tendent of Lawrence schools, at a salary of $2,000 per annum. 
He takes the place of Mr. Harrison Hume, who retires from the 
schools of Lawrence complimented by the School Board of the 
city for the faithful manner in which he had performed his 
duties. Mr. Littlefield isa native of Maine, and eminently a 
self-made man. His educational work has been done mostly 
at Malden, where he has been employed as teacher and super- 
intendent since 1871, and the city of Lawrence is to be con- 
gratulated upon the securing of a man of such peculiar fitness 
and practical experience as Mr. Littlefield. The committee of 
Malden, in accepting his resignation, passed unanimously the 
following resolution: 

Resolved, That in accepting the resignation of Mr. G. A. 
Littlefield, as superintendent of the schools of Malden, the 
Board expresses to him their appreciation of his fidelity and 
diligence in the discharge of his duties; their sense of obliga- 
tion to him for his uniform readiness to heed the requests and 
the suggestions both of the committee and the parents of the 
og and their gratification at the success with which, under 

is supervision, the changes introduced in our school system 
have been carried out. 

— Another reward of merit has been added to the many re- 
cently received by the Perkins Institution and Massachusetts 
School for the Blind. This time the prize is a silver medal, 
awarded by the jury of the International Exposition held last 
summer at Paris, for books in raised characters, maps, and 
scholars’ fancy-work. This mark of appreciation is a fresh 
encouragement to stimulate the energies of teachers and pupils 
toward still higher exertions and achievements in both industrial 
and intellectual pursuits, and as such is highly esteemed and 
prized. It may be added that the Paris medal makes the fifth 
testimonial of this kind received by the Institution during the 
last two years and a half, beginning with the one awarded for 
scholars’ work at the Centennial Exhibition. 

— The prospect of endowing a popular woman’s professor- 
ship in the Boston University are hopeful. From the annual 
report of President Warren we learn that the total number of 
students is 667, distributed as follows: 107 in the College of 
Liberal Arts, 16 in the College of Music, 22 in the College of 
Agriculture, 81 in the School of Theology, 173 in the School 
of Law, 171 in the School of Medicine, 89 in the School of Or- 
atory, and 23 in the School of all the Sciences. The percent- 
age of young women continues to increase. The first year it 
was 20 per cent., the second 21, the third 22, the fourth 24.92, 
the fifth or last year, 25.78. The total number of graduates 
thus far from the university is 707. The university has re- 
ceived $12,000 as the nucleus of a professorship in the College 
of Liberal Arts, and $2,000 as the nucleus of a fund for the 
endowment of a woman’s professorship. ; 

— An optional German division is being formed in the 
senior class of Amherst College. 

— The annual report of the Supt. of Schools of Cambridge 
gives the number of children in the city between the ages of 5 
and 15 as 8,422. The number of teachers is 173, as follows: 
High school 12, grammar schools 87, primary schools 72, 
music 7, sewing1. The day schools have 7,028 pupils; aver- 
age attendance, 6,457; percentage of attendance, 90.8. The 
percentage of attendance and the daily average have not dif- 
fered materially for three years. The cost of the schools has 
been about $20,000 less than in 1877, and $42,000 less than in 
1876, — which reduction is in proportion to the shrinkage in 
the valuation of the city. 

— Abbott Academy, Andover, opened May 6, 1829, with 85 
pupils. Among the number were three gifted daughters of 
Professor Stuart, one of whom, Elizabeth Stuart, became the 
wife of Professor Phelps, the mother of Elizabeth Stuart 
Phelps, and the author of many charming books, Sunny Side, 
Peep at Number Five, and The Angel Over the Right Shoulder 
being best known. Six daughters of Professor Wood were 
present, almost all well known in literature, particularly 
“Madeline Leslie” (Mrs. A. R. Baker, D.D.), and “ Marga- 
ret” (Mrs. E. A. Lawrence, D.D.), who formed there afriend- 
ship for Henrietta Jackson, her classmate (Mrs. Cyrus Hamlin, 
D.D.), which she has perpetuated in a standard memoir, — 
Light on the Dark River. 


RHODE ISLALD. 
— A school census recently taken in the city of Providence 
gives, as the whole number of children between the ages of 5 
and 15 inclusive, 17,686, a decrease of 1,491 since 1875. The 


whole number of pupils registered in the schools the past term 
is 11,739, which is 1,089 less than in November. The falling 
off is due in great measure to prevailing sickness, but also in 
part to the fact that there are many who are prevented from 
attending by a want of suitable clothing to protect them from 
the cold. 

— The question of shortening the session in the primary 
schools was brought before the committee, and after an earnest 
discussion was voted down. For those children who have 
pleasant homes and are well cared for, it would doubtless be 
an advantage; but so large a proportion of the children belong 
to the poorer classes, that it is deemed advisable to keep them 
under the influence of the teacher, rather than submit them 
to the baneful influence of their homes or their associates on 
the streets. : 

—A meeting of the Congregationalists of Providence was 
held last week, at which addresses upon the education of Indi- 
ans were delivered by Gen Armstrong, president of Hampton 
Normal Institute, Virginia, and Capt. R. H. Pratt, U.S. A. 
A very encouraging view was taken of the prospect of civiliz- 
ing the red man. The experiment had already proved success- 
ful at Hampton Institute. Seventeen‘prisoners of war from 
the savage tribes of the West have been sent to the Institute 


and educated, at their own request. The change in them is 
said to be remarkable, and the influence they will exert over 
their friends as they return to their homes is incalculable. 
There are at present 258,000 Indians in our land, one-third of 
whom are still in the savage state, and the readiness with 
which they appropriate the manners of civilized life demands 
from Christian societies, if not from the government at large, 
some other means of subduing them than warfare and exter- 
mination. 


CONNECTICUT. 


New Haven Schools (concluded).— Mr. John G. Lewis, of 
the Webster School, though yet a young man, is one of the 
veteran teachers of New Haven, having occupied his present 
position about fifteen years. He is an early graduate of the 
Normal School. He is assisted by twelve lady-teachers, among 
whom we recognize Miss Clara A. Hurlburt, who, nineteen 
years, ago on graduating from the Normal School, accepted a 
position in the Webster School, then under the judicious man- 
agement of C. C. Kimball, Esq., now an honored citizen of 
Hartford. 

The principals of the other schools have been in the service 
of the city but a few years, some of them only a few months. 
Among those who have been longest employed are Messrs. S. 
T. Dutton, George R. Burton, Mark Pitman, and Henry A. 
Loveland, all said to be efficient and successful teachers. 

There are in the city two training-schools, in which, under 
the supervision of an experienced principal, young ladies pre- 
paring to teach have opportunity to exhibit their skill and to 
receive instruction. One of these schools is under the charge 
of Miss Sarah A. Wilcox, and the other and larger one under 
Miss Maria L. Breen. These schools are said to be accomplish- 
ing a good work. 

The late Henry C. Davis had been principal of the Skinner 
School since May, 1868, and most faithfully and acceptably 
did he discharge his duties. Mr. Joseph A. Graves, late tutor 
in Yale College, succeeds Mr. Davis. 

Mr. Thomas Fuller, who had been at the head of the Woos- 
ter School only eight months, was obliged to resign in May 
last on account of ill health. He gave promise of eminent 
success, and his retirement from his position was greatly re- 
gretted. He is succeeded by Mr. Fred E. Bangs, a gentleman 
of considerable experience. 

Miss Reugenia L. Young, late principal of the Fair street 


Training school, resigned in April last. Miss Young had been 
in the service of the district for more than twenty years, and 
has uniformly acquitted herself to the great satisfaction of 
all concerned. She was a teacher of more than ordinary merit. 

The telephone is used to great advantage between the sev- 
eral schools and the office of the superintendent, proving not 
only a great convenience but a great saving of time. 

Superintendent Parish is doing a noble work for the schools 
of New Haven, and we believe he enjoys in a high degree the 
—- and esteem of the teachers and patrons of the 
schools. 


MINNESOTA.—Hon. D. Burt, State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, says, in his report: 

“The land grant of Congress to the State University, in 
view of the high grade of work which it professes to under- 
take, and our Legislature accepting these gifts and supple- 
menting them from the State treasury, commit us fully to the 
plan of State support for higher education. Minnesota has 
already answered the question ‘ How far shall the State edu- 
cate ?’ by adopting a system of public instruction, including 
colleges, for the education of all our youth who have resolution 
and perseverance enough to study classics, the higher math- 
ematics. and the natural sciences. From this plane we can- 
not recede. The proposition that there can be no higher edu- 
cation without a lower, is equally true when its terms are 
transposed,—there can be no lower education without a higher. 
It would be impossible to render our common schools efficient 
were there no literary institutions in the State of thorough 
scholarship, reflecting — these schools their light, and at- 
tracting them toward the excellence revealed in that light. 
The wo of the University for the past ten years presages 
for ita future in which Minnesota may cherish a becoming 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 
CALIFORNIA. — The Constitutional Convention has s0 
amended the educational article as to exclude all foreign lan- 
guages from the primary and grammar schools of the State. It 
also provides that the text-books adopted shall continue in use 


for not less than four years. It declares the university to be 
a “ perpetual institution of this State;’”’ its officers are to hold 
office for such time as the legislature may prescribe. It is to 
be kept from all political influences. 


CANADA.—There are 160 students in attendance at the On- 
tario Institute for the Blind at Brantford. The object of this 
institution is the instruction of blind pupils of sound intellect 
in the ordinary branches of an English education, in vocal and 
instrumental music, and certain mechanical arts within the 
reach of the blind. No pupils can be admitted save for the 
purpose of instruction, and all over the age of 21 are excluded, 
except under special circumstances, and only for a single sea- 
son as probationary. Admission is refused to the aged, infirm, 
or to imbeciles. Pupils unable to pay are boarded and taught 
gratuitously. The chief expenses of the maintenance is, how- 
ever, borne by the provincial treasury. 

Over $130,000 of the $150,000 required for the Endowment 
Fund of Queen’s College, Kingston, have been subscribed. 
All this has been secured in a few months by an active can- 
vass, in which the Very Rev. Dr. Grant, the principal of the 
college, has been engaged. In fact so very successful has he 
been, that it has been suggested that he should be employed 
to ** pay off’’ the National Debt. W. E. H. 

District oF CoLuMBIA. — A meeting of the teachers of the 
public schools was held Feb. 5; Superintendent Wilson pre- 
sided. Prof. Waltér Smith, art director of Massachusetts, ad- 
dressed the meeting on Drawing, how it should be taught, ete. 
He favored the kindergarten system; it is the most humane, 
and is based upon the fact that nature teaches through our 
senses. Dr. Philbrick, late Supt. of Public Schools of Boston, 
flso addressed the meeting on our school exhibit at the Paris 
Exposition. He congratulated the Washington schools on the 
distinguished honor they acquired. ‘They were the subject of 
very great commendation at the Exposition. 

ILuinois. — A number of ladies interested in the introduc- 
tion of kindergartens met in Hershey Hall, Chicago, Feb. 4, 
Mrs. A. H. Putnam presiding. The meeting was mainly de- 
voted to the reading of letters from kindergartners of other 
cities. A long and interesting one from Miss Peabody, of 
Cambridge, Mass., gave a detailed account of the charity kin- 
dergartens in that city and vicinity. Another was from Mrs. 
Van Kirk, of Philadelphia. The result of the meeting isa 
movement to establish kindergartens in Chicago. ‘ 

The annual comparative, hitherto called competitive, exam- 
ination in the schools of the State will be held Feb, 28. The 
high school classes are examined in algebra to quadratics, and 
in two of the following studies: Advanced grammar, physi- 
ology, natural philosophy, and physical geography. The two 
studies from the list are selected by the principal. 

A pleasant banquet was given at the Sherman House, Chi- 
cago, recently, to Prof. Mare Delafontaine, formerly of the 
Geneva University in Switzerland, but for a few years past an 
instructor in the Chicago High School, 

The Jerseyville High School has purchased a fine library, 
and opened a reading-room in connection with the same. This 
school has also obtained possession of the McAdams cabinet 
of antiquarian and geological collection, which is said to be 
the best cabinet of the kind in the West, if not in the country 
outside of national and State collections. Prof. J. Pike took 
charge of the Jerseyville schools several years ago when they 
were in a sad condition of inefficiency; by his unremitting 
labors inside and outside of the school-room, he has raised 
the standard of education in Jerseyville, and has built up 
one of the best schools in the West. 

With the next issue of the Educational Weekly of Chicago, 
Prof. Jeremiah Mahony, principal of the Washington School 
of that city, becomes associate-editor with Mr. Winchell. Mr. 
Mahony has had experience in editorial work, having edited 
the Chicago Teacher and the National Teachers’ Monthly. 
He wields the pen with marked ability, and will be a valuable 
acquisition to the editorial force of that journal. 


IowA.—An industrial school for girls has been organized in 
Davenport, on a small scale. 

— The dispatch from lowa City to the Chicago papers an- 
nouncing the death of Superintendent Guthrie’s wife, is in- 
correct. 

**Honor to whom honor is due!’”? The State University 
has no *‘ kitchen department,’”’ though the opposite has been 
reported. That honor belongs to the Agricultural College, 
and its presiding genius is Mrs. President Welch. 

The residence of J. L. Pickard, president of the State Uni- 
versity, was entered a few nights since by burglars, who car- 
ried away the president’s trousers, containing $185. He awoke 
and gave fruitless chase. 

KENTUCKY.—This State has a school population of 476,000. 
The pro rata sum has decreased from $2.30 to $1.60; the esti- 
mated fund for this year is.$760,749, of which sum nearly $50,- 
000 go to the superintendent and the county commissioners. 


KANsAs. — The Report of the Superintendent of Public In- 
struction is a valuable document; from it we learn that the 
number of school districts in the State is 5,136, being an in- 
crease since last report of 271. Number of school-houses in the 
State, 4,520; increase since last report 363. Value of school prop- 
erty, $4,527,227; increase since last report, $250,136. Whole 
number of persons between the ages of five and twenty- 
one years, 266,575; increase since last report, 33,701. Number 
of teachers employed 6,359, of which 2,861 are males and 3,498 
are females. The permanent school fund at the close of the 
fiscal year, June 30, 1878, amounted to $1,449,223.87. No State 


in the Union, in proportion to the age and population of Kan- 
8as, possesses a school fund so large. 

LovuIstana. — Louisiana’s income for public school instruc- 
tion is about 76 cents per capita of the children of school age, or 
enough to pay a salary of $22.50 a year to a teacher for every 


80 pupils. 
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MicHIGAN. — The literary contest at Adriance, between the 
entatives of Kalamazoo, Hillsdale, and Adriance col- 
leges, Was largely attended. The judges deeided that Charles 
W. Barber, of Kalamazoo, ranked first for thought and style; 
Miss Luella Pierce, of Hillsdale, was accorded the prize as 
essayist, the points being delivery and commitment. Pres- 
cott's Conquest of Mexico and Ferdinand and Isabella, hand- 
somely bound, were the prizes. 

Flint receives over $1,200 in tuition from non-resident 
students. Various attempts to avoid the payment of tuition 
have been made by unscrupulous parents, some of whom have 
issued letters of guardianship to friends living within the city. 
State Superintendent Gower has decided that such letters are 
not entitled to a moment’s consideration, as they are clearly 
attempts to evade the law. : 

In his recent message, Governor Creswell recommended an 
amendment to the Constitution that would carry the surplus 
education fund into the general fund. Superintendent Crissey, 
of Flint, clearly shows in an article in the Wolverine Citizen 
that the educational fund in nine-tenths of the districts of the 
State is very small, and that such an amendment would pre- 
clude the possibility of a permanent fund, for which the pres- 
ent constitution wisely provides. 

The meeting of the Teachers’ Association, held at Brighton, 
Feb. 7 and 8, was largety attended by the teachers of the 
county. The interest manifest in the meeting by the citizens 
of this city was, as a correspondent expresses it, “a genuine 
surprise to the teachers of the Association.’”’ All the sittings 
in the large school hall were occupied, and many stood in the 
aisles. The evening address, delivered by Prof. E. B. Fairfield 
on the ** Province of the School,’’ was an excellent production. 


repres 


Missourl. — The total number of children of school age in 
St. Louis is 97,556; attendance at the public schools 42,228. 

A. J. Rentfrow, Esq.» has undertaken the establishment of 
a high school at Fair Play. It is to be hoped that he will be 
well supported, as there is no schools of a high grade within 
fifteen or twenty miles of the place. 

The State Superintendent says that the State law requiring 
the maintenance of schools for the colored children has been 
repeatedly evaded and violated during the last two years, in 
spite of instructions from him, the opinions of the attorney- 
general, and the decisions of the Supreme Court of the State. 

New Jersey.—State Superintendent A. P. Apgar has been 
reélected, and will begin his new term in March. He was first 
elected to the position twelve years ago, and has done the State 
distinguished service in improvement of the public schools. 
The advanced position the State occupies in its educational 
system, and the varied achievements in its steady progress to- 
ward perfection, were set forth in the annual report. 

New York.—The report of the superintendent of the State 
furnishes the following statistics fer 1878: Total receipts, in- 
cluding balance on hand Oct. 1, 1877, $11,693,627.67; total ex- 
penditures, $10,626,505.69; amount paid for teachers’ wages, 
$7,756,844.31; amount paid for school-houses, repairs, furni- 
ture, ete., $1,363,429.57; estimated value of school-houses and 
sites, $30,147,589.00; number of school-houses, 11,824; number 
of school districts, exclusive of cities, 11,270; number of teach- 
ers employed for the legal school term, 19,948; number of 
teachers employed during any portion of the year, 30,567; 
number of children attending public schools, 1,032,052; num- 
ber of persons attending normal schools, 5,552; number of 
children of school age in private schools, 113,864; number of 
volumes in school district libraries, 751,534; number of per- 
sons in the State between the ages of 5 and 21 years, 1,615,652. 

Hamilton College has at present 160 students. 123 pupils 
were registered in the Normal School at Fredonia during the 
last term. Professor Palmer, of Brockport Normal School, 
has been appointed principal of the Normal School at Fredonia, 
vice Dr. Armstrong, deceased. Principal Forbes, of Mount 
Morris, sueceeds Professor Palmer at Brockport. 


NEBRASKA.—The State Normal School is located at Peru, 
Nemaha county. It opened in 1867; Robert Curry, A.M., 
principal. The number of students in 1878 was 332. This in- 
stitution, during the past year, has moved steadily on with in- 
creased prosperity and usefulness, It is becoming exclu- 
sively a school for the training of teachers. More than half of 
those who enter have already been engaged in teaching from 
one term to several years, and nearly all that attend it will 
engage in teaching. In June last, 37 students graduated, 4 of 
them in the higher course, and 33 in the elementary. 


Onto. — An educational mass meeting of the people of the 
Fifth Congressional District was held in Piqua, O., Jan. 23. 
Hon. G. V. Dorsey, president of the Piqua school board, de- 
livered an address of welcome, responded to by Supt. L. D. 
Brown, of the Eton schools. Supt. John W. Dowd read 
a paper entitled “‘A Few Things.” In the afternoon papers 
were read by Superintendent Alston Ellis, of Hamilton, on 

County Supervision,” and Rev. A. J. Reynolds, of Eton, 
on “The High School Question.”” The meeting was well 
attended, and the discussions were participated in by teachers 
and citizens generally. If the people throughout the State 
feel the necessity of county supervision as they do in this dis- 
trict, certainly the legislators of Ohio will come short of meet- 
ing the wants of their constituents if they do not make provis- 
ion for that which educators and educational men have" so 
long been struggling. Supt. L. D. Brown, of the Eton schools, 
has resigned, and accepted the’superintendency of the Hamil- 
ton public schools, He fills the vacancy caused by the resig- 
nation of Alston Ellis. Mr. Brown deserves to rank among 
the best educators of our State, his success to be chiefly attrib- 
uted to his enthusiasm. He has placed the Eton schools 
among the first, and we feel sure that under his control the 
Hamilton schools will take no steps backward. 

Alston Ellis has resigned his position as superintendent of 
the Hamilton schools, to take charge of the business of Harper 
Brothers in Ohio. Mr. Ellis is a member of the State Board 
of Examiners, and a trustee of the Obio State University. He 
has stood in the front rank of the ounger men in the public 
School work of the State, and will be greatly missed from our 
ranks. L. D, Brown, who has been superintendent of the 
Eaton schools of the State during the last four years, has been 
chosen the successor of Mr. Ellis, and will enter upon his work 
at Hamilton, March Ist. ' 


PENNSYLVANIA.—The last term of Allegheny College was 
one of marked prosperity and success; 250 students were in 
attendance. The freshman class numbers between fifty and 
sixty, six of whom are ladies. About forty ladies belong to 
the college. Coéducation seems to work advantageously for 
both sexes, and its practicability and success in Allegheny are 
regarded as demonstrated beyond question. It is proposed to 
add a normal department to the gollege, which will extend 
its usefulness, The president, Rev. L. H. Bugbee, D.D., is a 
young man, comparatively speaking; and the growing prosper- 
ity of the college under his administration, shows that he is 
determined to keep abreast of the times. 

The chair of English and Comparative Philology at La- 
fayette College, which has been filled for so many years by 
Prof. F. A. March, is probably to be endowed by those he has 
taught, and always hereafter to be called by his name. 

SoutTH CAROLINA.—The rapidity with which colored chil- 
dren have learned to read and write since the schools have 
been opened to them is highly creditable. The children ap- 

ear to have a passion for learning, and their parents are 
justly proud of their accomplishments. Forty-four whites at- 
tend the South Carolina public schools against every fifty-six 
colored children, There is a difference of 12 per cent. in the 
attendance, with a difference of 75 per cent. in the population. 


Texas. — Negotiations are pending for the application of a 
part of the Peabody fund to establish a public-school system 
in Texas, provided the legislature will codperate. 

West VirGiniA.—The total cost of education in West Vir- 
ginia for the past year is estimated at $686,818.31. There has 
been a large increase of attendance and a corresponding reduc- 
tion in expenses, ba 


Wisconsin. —Supt. McAllister, of Milwaukee, has been ap- 

ayy regent of the Normal School, to fill the vacancy caused 
y the resignation of Professor Sherman. * 

The public schools of La Crosse enrolled 1,714 pupils last 
month, which is the highest monthly enrollment ever secured 
in that city. The per cent. of attendance was 95. Prof. 
Justus Burnham has been elected to take charge of the second 
district central school. A new high-school building has lately 
been completed, at an expense of $26,000 (including site), 
which will accommodate 400 pupils. 

Ata recent meeting of the board of education, Hon. D. D. 
McMillan was re-elected president of the board, and C, W. 
Roby was re-elected superintendent of schools, unanimously. 
The superintendent’s salary was increased $400. 

The executive committee of the State Teachers’ Association 
have just decided to hold the next annual meetingin La 
Crosse, probably in July next. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


A History oF AMERICAN LITERATURE. By Moses Coit 
Tyler, professor of English Literature in the University of 
Michigan. Vols. [. and II., comprising the period 1607-1765. 
Octavo, cloth, $500. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


Previous to the publication of this work, no attempt had 
been made to write a full, comprehensive, and critical history 
of American Literature. To be sure, we have the important 
Cyclopedia written by Duyckinck, Richardson’s Primer, and 
several text-books limited in their aim, which have hitherto 
taken the place of any thorough and critical history. After 
ten years of arduous labor, Moses Coit Tyler, of the University 
of Michigan, a man peculiarly qualified both by his natural 
ability and life-long habits as a diligent student, has presented 
to the public the first two volumes of his History of American 
Literature,—‘‘ The first attempt ever made to give a systematic 
and critical account of the literary development of the Ameri- 
can people.’’? It is expected that the work will consist of four 
volumes. The first of the two volumes before us embraces the 
‘* First Colonial Period,’’—1607-1676; the second, the ‘‘ Second 
Colonial Period,’’—1677-1765. 

Among the more important topics discussed in these two 
volumes are: The true fathers of American literature; the first 
writers in Virginia; New-England traits in the 17th century; 
New-England descriptions of nature and people in America; 
historical, theological, religious, and verse-writers in New 
England; the dynasty of the Mathers; topics of popular dis- 
cussion in New England; the pulpit in literature; literature in 
the middle colonies; literature in the South; literary forecs 
and results in the Colonial time ; higher education ; the rise 
of colleges; the rise of journalism; social and political traits; 
summary of literary achievement at end of colonial time. A 
third volume is said to treat of the ‘‘ Literature of the Epoch 
of Independence,” the fifty years from 1765 to 1815; and a 
fourth, it is to be presumed, will bring the work up to the 
present day. It is to be seen at once that the author has 
undertaken to treat the subject in the most thorough and 
systematic manner. A careful study of these first two volumes 
convinces us that the author has succeeded fully in writing 
‘““not a mere cyclopedia of literature, or a series of detached 
biographical sketches, accompanied by literary extracts; but 
an analytic and sustained narrative of our literary history, 
from the earliest English settlement in America down to the 
present time,” 

‘‘Each of these volumes,” says the Author’s Preface, * will 
cover a distinct period in the intellectual life of the American 
people; of course, between the several volumes there will exist 
the tie of mutual interpretation and of historical consecutive- 
ness; and yet it is intended that each shall be, with reference 


to the epoch which it portrays, a complete and independent 


work.” In carrying out the details of his general plan, the 
author has not undertaken to give an indiscriminate dictionary 
of all Americans who have ever written anything, or a com- 
plete bibliographical account of all American books that were 
ever written. He has undertaken our literary history; that is, 
the history of those writings in English language, produced by 
Americans, which have some value as contributions to any 
literature, but are of special significance in the literary develop- 
ment of the American mind. It is needless to say that rare 
powers of discrimination, literary taste, and a realization of 
the many difficulties which beset the most impartial author, are 
all necessary to the success of such an undertaking. The 
author acknowledges the “‘ grave judicial responsibility ’’ which 
he is forced to assume, but we may venture to assert that he 
has acquitted himself well in his arduous toil. By this study 
of many years, Prof. Tyler has given to the world one of the 
most valuable, trustworthy, and interesting contributions to our 
literature. In all probability this work will be considered, for 
years to come, as the history of our American literature. Prof. 
Tyler is undoubtedly indebted to his long experience as a writer 
for his singularly interesting and vivacious style. Works ofa 


similar kind are apt to be dry as chips. But no one can truth- 
fully say it of this work, for the author's language is at once 
concise, vivid, and picturesque. Genial humor, and at times 
good-natured satire and caustic wit, scems to bring vividly to 
the mind of the reader the foibles, vanities, and sturdy piety of 
our literary ancestors, 


The following summing up (Vol. II., page 83,) of the merits 
and defects of Cotton Mather’s Magnolia is a fair illustration 
of Tyler’s style : 


**In its mighty chaos of fables and blunders and misrepre- 
sentations are of course lodged many single facts of the utmost 
value,—personal reminiscence, social gossip, snatches of con- 
versation, touches of description, traits of character and life,— 
that can be found nowhere else, and that help us to paint for 
ourselves some living or of the great men and the great 
days of early New England; yet herein, also, history and fiction 
are so jumbled and shuffled together, that it is never possible 
to tell, without other help than the author’s, just where the 
fiction ends and the history begins.’’ 

Occasionally the author indulges in quiet sarcasm, as in his 
closing reference (Vol. I., page 225,) to President Chauncy of 
Harvard, who died in 1672, at the age of 80: : 

‘* His manuscripts descended to his eldest son, thence to his 
grandson, who, dying, left them in possession of his widow. 
This lady subsequently married agafm ; and her husband, a 
godly man,—to wit, a deacon and pie-maker of Northampton, 
—straightway proceeded to utilize the learned labors of the 
deceased president of Harvard, by apace | those manuscripts 
at the bottom of his pies in the oven; and thus the eloquent 
and valuable writings of Charles Chauncy were gradually used 
up, their numerous Hebrew and Greek quotations, and their 
peppery Calvinism doubtless adding an unwonted relish and 
indigestibility to the pies under which they were laid.”’ 


But it is not by detached sentences that one can do justice 
to the dignified and elegant diction which pervades these two 
volumes, but only by careful reading will the student appreciate 
the thoroughness, candor, and scholarship which the author 
has evinced in the preparation of his masterly work. ‘‘In its 
historic completeness,’ says the Literary World, “ in its 
studious mastery of the subject, in its diligent devotion to 
details, in its justness of judgment, in its flavor of illustration 
and extract, and in its stately and finished style, it may con- 
fidently be expected to fulfill our ideal of such a history, and 
that a place hitherto vacant will be occupied by it beyond the 
danger of dispossession for many years to come.” 


Besides its worth to the general reader, this work by Pro- 
fessor Tyler is worthy of a high place in every school library in 
the country. No better text-book could be used by the colleges 
as a guide to American literature, and certainly, as a book of 
reference to ordinary classes of literature in our schools and 
academies, no book could take its place as a work of reference. 
The publishers have issued the work in the most artistic 
manner. The type, paper, and arrangement of the text is 
admirable, and when the work is completed these four beau- 
tiful volumes will reflect great credit upon both author and 
publisher. 


EstEY ORGAN METHOD Containing a Systematic Course of 
Instruction in the Elements of Music; illustrated by numer- 
ous Progressive Studies, with choice gems of standard mu- 
sic from the works of the best composers, ancient and mod- 
ern. Arranged and adapted to the Reed Organ by E. B. 
Phelps and Geo. S. Cheney. Boston: Hunt Brothers, 608 
Washington street. 


This work is the most complete and comprehensive instruc- 
tion-book for the Reed Organ we have ever examined. It con- 
tains an admirable series of lessons on the elements of music, 
so arranged as to lead the student into a knowledge of the use 
of the instrument which will secure the widest range of mu- 
sical expression. The miscellaneous selections, songs, national 
airs, and selections of sacred music, are taken from the best 


composers of ancient and modern times, and meet the de- 
mands of the growing taste for the best class of music. The 
rfection which has been attained in the manufacture of the 
ed Organ Company,—who have at Brattleborough, Vt., the 
largest reed-organ manufactory in the world,—places within the 
reach of all lovers of good music the most delightful of modern 
musical luxuries for the church, sehool, and household. No 
pains or expense seem to have been spared to make this in- 
struction-book the best that can be made. The system of in- 
struction introduced is modern, and thoroughly abreast of the 
progress made in musical taste and culture. To all teachers 
and students of organ music this new book will be welcomed 


as meeting a want of the times. 
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LATE PUBLICATIONS. 


Student’s Handbook of Reading and Oratory. John G James A arnes & Co 
of History. 4to,cloth gilt. - Thomas Archer Cassell, Petter & Galpin 1 
Ata High Price 16mo, pr 400, cl oth. - - - E Werner Estes & Lauriat 1 
Maudsley’s Pathology of the Mind. - - - D Appleton & Co 
The Fairyland of Science. - - - Arabella B Buckley 
A Treatise on Chemistry. Vol. I.,—Metals. Illus. “ 
English Composition. 18mo. - - - John Nichol 
Education as a.Science. International Science Series. Prof. Bain 6 : ° 
Brains as an Organ of Mind. Dr HC Bastian 


Poetical Works of Samuel Butler. 
Philosophy of the Human Voice. 7th ed., revised 8vo. 
History of Princeton and its Institutions. 


Riverside Ed. Cr. 8vo. 
Illus., 2 v., 8°. 


Houghton, Osgood & Co 
James Rush M D J B Lippincott & Co 
John F Hageman “ “ “ 


New Overland Tourist. 6 x 814, pp. 400. - - Geo A Crofutt Overland Pub. Co T5e 1 00 
Poetical Works of Mrs. Filecia Hemans. 12mo, pp. 348. John E Potter & Co 2 00 
Marriage. - - - - - . - Besant Asa K Butts 25c, 50 
Bright’s Disease of Kidneys. - - - - Charcott Wm Wood & Co 1 50 
Localizations in Diseases of the Brain. . - - Charcott « e 1 50 
Beers’s “ A Century of American Literature.” - Henry Holt & Co 1 00 
Nesbitt’s “Grammarland.” - - - - - 1 25 
Klemm’s “‘ Geschichte der Deutschen Literatur.” ghee: « 1 50 
Children’s Own Magazine. Illus., 4to, fancy boards. Thos Nelson & Sons 50 
The Children’s Treasury, for 1878. Lllus., 4to. “ 60 
Children’s Birthday Text-book. Interleaved 32mo. « « “ 40 
Memoir of the Rev. Francis Hodgson, B.D. 2 vols., 12mo. acwillan & Co 5 00 
A Journal of a Tour in Morocco and the Great Atlas. Hooker and Ball ” « 6 50 
Sport and Work on the Nepaul Frontier. Illus., 8vo. - " 3 50 
A Memoir of M. Davenport Hill, Recorder of Birmingham. “ “ 4 50 

THE PEN is one of the essentials of all de- 


PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 


FoRBRIGER’S PATENT DRAWING-TABLETS, 
prepared especially for use in public schools, 
by Arthur Forbriger, Superintendent of Draw- 
ing, Cincinnati Public Schools. Jones Brothers 
& Co, Cincinnati, Philadelphia, and Chicago. 
Prices: No. 1, 15 cts.; Nos, 2, 3, and 4, 20 cts. 
each; Nos. 5, 6, and 7, 30 cts., each. 

This admirable series of Drawing - Tablets 
consists of seven members, graded to meet the 
average age and ability of the pupils, as well 
as to the time that can properly be allowed to 
this department of culture in our schools. 
Nothing could be better as regards the size and 
form of these Tablets, for convenience of use 
in the school-room. The steps are simple and 
progressive, adapted to interest the pupils, and 
concentrate the attention upon each lesson. 
The construction of the books is such that 
each day's exercise can be detatched and pre- 
served by the teacher-for examination and 
comparison. The Tablets have a solid surface 
of a size and compactness that adapt them to 
use in schools where double desks are found. 
Very little attemp thas been made to be showy 
or merely ornamental. They present lessons 
of a practical character, which would tend to 
make the scholar understand the art of indus- 
trial drawing which is most generally useful. 
Great care has been exerted by the author 
to grade the exercises. No complete design has 
been attempted until the parts have been exe- 
cuted separately. The sheets of the Tablets 
are so secured as to make it impossible for the 
pupil to see the lesson in advance; thus each 
lesson has the charm of novelty. The quan- 
tity and quality of the material used is all that 
could be desired. 

Accompanying each of the numbers of the 


series is a Teachers’ Manual or guide, which 
enables the teacher to follow out the design of 
the author successfully. The hints to teachers 
to insure success in the instruction regarding 
habits of cleanliness, neatness, and accuracy, 
are excellent, and apply equally to instruction 
in penmanship. We advise teachers and school 
officers to procure a set of these Tablets, and 
examine them. Address Jones Bros. & Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


CHEAP PHYSICAL AND CHEMICAL SCHOOL- 
AppaRATUS.—The well-known firm, Curt W. 
Meyer, 182 Broadway, N. Y., the manufac- 
turer of Prof. Tyndall’s cheap collection of 
electrical instruments so highly spoken of pre- 
viously, has provided for schools of limited 
means collections of physical and chemical 
instruments. They are most economically se- 
lected, and offered in sets at $100, $150, $200, 
$300, $450. We have no doubt that the offer 
of such cheap sets, which are complete in them- 
selves, will influence many of our school au- 
thorities, not provided as yet with necessary 
apparatus for illustration in natural philoso- 
phy and chemistry, to make a choice selection 
from the list of apparatus for but trifling 
amounts. The excellent workmansbip and 


design of the manufactures of the above firm 
are sufficiently known, and need no 1ecom- 
mendation. We remind our readers especially 
of one very important custom of Mr. Meyer, 
which is, the thoroughness in his testing ot all 
apparatus previous to their shipment with Lis 
usual particular accuracy. For special price- 
jist address Curt W. Meyer, 182 B way, 


partments of business life, and especially is a 
good pen the desideratum of the school-room 
and the writer. The widely-known and exten- 
sively used Spencerian Steel Pens advertised 
by Messrs. Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co., 
138 and 140 Grand street, New York, will sat- 
isfy all the demands of a superior pen. These 
Pens combine elasticity of movement with 
smoothness of point, and are a nearer approxi- 
mation to the real Swan Quill than anything 


hitherto invented. They are used in all the 
principal commercial colleges in the United 
States, and pronounced by accountants, teach- 
ers, officials, and correspondents, to be the best 
in the market. The College Pen, with fine 
point and perfect action, is a great favorite 
with our leading penmen, is largely used in 
the schools and commercial colleges through- 
out the country, and gives satisfaction. 


NEW BOOKS RECEIVED. 

Philosophy, Historical and Critical; by André Le- 
fevre. ranslated, with an Introduction, by A. H. 
Keene, B.A. Phila.: J. B. Lippincott & Co. For 
sale by A. Williams & Co., Boston. 

The History of Warwick, R. L., from its settlement in 
1642 to the present time; by Oliver Payson Fuller, B.A. 
Providence: Angell, Burlingame & Co. 


Gase’s French Dictionaries. 
8vo, $3.75. 18mo, $1.40. 
Whitney’s German Dictionary. 


8vo, $3.50. 


Detailed with similar works invited. 
Specimen pages sent on application to the Publishers. 


206 HENRY HOLT & CO., 25 Bond St., N.Y. 


OHIO. 


All persons in Ohio wishing to obtain the Common 
SCHOOL QUESTION-BOOK, address 


CAMPBELL & HAMPTON, 
General Agents for Ohio, 
SIDNEY, Ou10. 
(a Send stamp for Terms to Agents. 205 1 


WELLESLEY COLLEGE, 


FOR THE 


Higher Education of Women. 


Seven Distinct Courses of Collegiate Study, viz: 


The General College Course, 

The Scientific Course. 

The Five Years’ Musical Course. 

Four Special Courses for Honors in Clas- 
sics, Mathematics, Modern Languages, 
and the Sciences. 

Teachers’ Course for those only who have 
been Teachers. 

The College Calendar, contai » 
ning full particulars, will 


Miss ADA L. HOWARD, President, 
Wellesley, Mass, 


176 zz 


AGENTS WANTED for the 


By Prof. HERBT. W. MORKIS8, A.M., D.D. 
The Grand History of the Werld before Adam. 
Its dateless origin, thrilling and mysterious changes in 
a a fit abode for man. The beauties, wonders, 
and realities of Plan as shown by Science. So plain, 
clear, and easily understood that all read it with delight. 
Strongest commendations. Send for Circular, Terms, 
and Sample Illustrations. Address J. ©. McCurdy 


Practical Suggestions 


TO THE 


TOURIST, 
Visiting EUROPE for the First Time. 
By JAMES H. HOOSE, A.M. 


It contains just the information every traveler needs. 
Price 50 cents. Apply to B. SNOW, 


DIRECTORY. 


Leading Colleges, Preparatory Schools, 
Normal Schools, Academies, &c. 


COLLEGES. 
ALLEGHENY COLLEGE, Meadville, Pa. 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. Eight Colleges and 
Schools. Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar, 
R. D, PATTEN. 52 zz 


OSTON UNIVERSITY SCHOOL OF ORATORY, 

for Public Speakers, Readers, and Teachers of Elo- 
cution, and for general culture. Address Lewis B. 
MONROE, 7 Beacon Street, Boston. 173 


ARLETON COLLEGE, Northfield, Minn. For both 
C sexes. Four courses of study. J AS. W.STRONG, Pres. 


LLINOIS INDUSTRIAL UNIVERSITY 
| Champaign, Ill, J.M. Grecory, LL.D., nt. 


OWA COLLEGE, Grinnell, Iowa. For catalogue, 
/ etc., address the President Geo. F. MAGOUN, DD. 


IDDLEBURY COLLEGE, Middlebury, Vt. For 
catalogue, etc., address the Prest., C. B. HULBERT. 


MARIETTA COLLEGE, Marietta, Ohio. _ 
_SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY, at Syracuse, N. ¥. 


ESLEYAN UNIVERSITY, Middletown, Conn. 
Three courses of study ,—Classical, Uatin-Scientific, 
and Scientific. Rev. Cyrus D. Foss, D.D., Prest. 


LAW SCHOOL. course two years. 

Post uate course (for degree of D. C. L.), two 

all term opens Sept. 26. For circular, —— 


ears. 
of. FRANCIS WAYLAND, New Haven, Ct. 


PROFESSIONAL. 


HANDLER SCIENTIFIC DEPT. of Dartmouth 
College. Liberal Education on a scientific basis. 
Address Prof. E. R. RUGGLES, Hanover, N. H. 202 


ASS. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY. 
Entrance examinations Sept. 25 and 26. 
8S. KNEELAND, Sec’y, Boston. 


NIVERSITY OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
Medical Department. For circulars and informa- 
tion address Prof. C. I. PARDEE, 426 East 26th St. 


RCESTER FREE INST. of Industrial Science. 
Address Prof. C. O. THOMPSON, Worcester, Mass. 


FEMALE INSTITUTIONS. 
EAN ACADEMY, Franklin, Mass. 
‘ For Youna LADIEs. 
Accommodations superior, charges low. 91 


ANNETT INSTITUTE. For Young Ladies. 
For Catalogue apply to Rev. GEO. GANNETT, A.M., 
cipal, 69 Chester Square, Boston, Mass. 201 
ASELL SEMINARY for Young Women. Auburn- 
dale, Mass. A home school of excellent advantages. 
Address CHAS. C. BRAGDON, Principal. “Zz 


Mi PLEWOOD INST., Pittstield, Mass. Beautiful 
location aud grounds. Literary and artistic advanta- 
gessuperior. Revs.C.V.SPEAR & R.E. AVERY, Princes. 


UMMER COURSE OF STUDY. 
The Summer Term of the UNIVERSITY FEMALE 

NSTITUTE, at Lewisburgh, Pa., will begin April 1, and 
continue until June 25. Classes will organize in Bot- 
any, Geology, Physiology, Rhetoric, Butler's Analogy, 
Geometry, Latin Reader, Cesar, Cicero, French, and 
the usual public-school branches. Class instruction in 
Drawing and Vocal Music without extra charge. 

The Institute has been long established, and is well 
organized. The Culinary department is unsurpassed 
by that of any similar institution. 

A separate room for each student, if desired. Total 
— for Board, Tuition, etc., $5.00 per week. 

or Catalogue and information address JONATHAN 
JonksS, A.M., Principal, or Rev. A. K. BELL, D.D. 
Lewisburgh, Pa. 206 h 


§ WARTHMORE COLLEGE, under care of Friends. 
E. MAGILL, Prat. Swarthmore Col.,Delaware Co.,Pa. 


‘HE CINCINNATI WESLEYAN COLLEGE. Best 

advantages in Literature, Languages, Science, Music, 
Painting, and Wood-Carving. REV. DAVID H. Moorg, 
D.D., Prest., Cincinnati, O. 177 zz 


ILDEN LADIES’ SEMINARY, West Lebanon, 
N.H. Patronized ny Be the States in the Union. 
HIRAM OrcorTT, A.M., Principal. 12 


WELLESLEY COLLEGE, Wellesley, Mass, For 
information and new calendar for 1878, apply to 
Miss Apa L. HowARD, President. 95 


HEATON FEMALE SEMINARY, Norton, Mass. 
FALL TERM BEGAN SEPT. 
For catalogue, containing terms, apply to Miss ELLEN 
M. HASKELL, Prince. 205 


PREPARATORY. 


PREPARATORY. 


TGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY, Worcener 
Mass. C. B. METCALF, Superintendent. — 


IMBALL UNION ACADEMY, Meriden, N, H.: 
chartered 1813; for both sexes. Gives best of facij’ 
ities to those preparing for college or the active duties of 
life. Expenses low. GEO. J. CUMMINGS, M.A., Princ. 


Men VALLEY INSTITUTE, Mystic Bridge, 


Ct. A pleasant home, with thorough instruction in, 
sor private. Address Capt. J. K. BuckKtiyn, A. M. 


gIRCE ACADEMY, Middleboro, Mass. Founded 
1808. For both sexes. yoy for College, Scientific 
hools, and Business. Address G. H. COFFIN, Princ. 


T. JOHNSBURY ACADEMY, 8t. Johnsbury, Vt., 
has superior osvesrngte for Classical and Scientitic 
training. Apply to H. T. FULLER, Principal. 70 zz 


ORCESTER ACADEMY. Founded 1834, Thor. 
equipped. Furnishes best of instruction. Ad- 
dress N. LEAVENWORTH, A.M. , Prin., Worcester, Maas 


EST NEWTON English and Classical School. 
Address N. T. ALLEN, W. Newton, Mass. 51 zz 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 
ONNECTICUT STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
iG For catalogue or information, address, at New 
ritain, I. N. CARLETON, Principal. 101 zz 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, 
M 28 SCHOOL St., BOSTON, 
WALTER SMITH, Director. 
For circulars, address the Curator, at the School. 55zz 


ASSACHUSETTS STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
AT WORCESTER. ‘ 

ext entrance examination, February 11, 1879. 

55 zz Address E. H. RUSSELL, Principal. 


ODE-ISLAND STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, — 
Regular course of study, two years. pecial and Ad- 
vanced Course for spec al classes of students. Address, 
for Circular or information, J. C. GREENOUGH, Prin. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, MAss, 
The next term will begin, with entrance examination, 
Feb. 5, 1879, For circulars, address ELLEN Hypk, Prin. 


TE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
0 


For Both Sexes. BRIDGEWATER, MAss. 
r catalogues, address the Prin., A. G. BOYDEN, A.M. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass, 
For Ladi U 


or ies only. 
r Catalogues, address the Prin., D. B. HAGAR, Ph.D. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, Mass. 
For Both Sexes. 
For catalogues, address J. G. ScoTT. 133 


[isi SOUTHERN ILLINOIS NORMAL UNIVER- 


SITY, has full course of instruction, special courses 
or Teachers, with Military Instruction and practice. 
Fall term begins ~ i 9; Winter term, Jan. 13; Spring 
term, March 17; and Special session, July 21. Send for 
Catalogue to ROBERT ALLYN, Princ., Carbondale, 
Jackson Co., TN. 181 


KINDERGARTENS. 


HIO CENTRAL NORMAL, and Kindergarten 
Training School. Reorganized with full faculty. 
hree full courses, one, two, and three years respect- 
ively, together with State Board of Instruction, com- 
ed of six leading Superintendents and Professors 
n the State,—six courses of lectures, one week each, 
commencing J AY and closing with graduating exer- 
cises, Aug. 15, 1879. 

Kindergarten and Training Class, open at 156 Huron 
St., Cleveland, O., from October to April; and at 
Worthington from April to October; with privilege (to 
ladies) of entering at any time, and completing the 
course at either place. Address JOHN OGDEN, /’rinc., 
Worthington, O.; Mrs. A. B. OGDEN, Kindergartner, 
Prospect St , Cleveland, O. 203 


New-York Seminary for Kindergarten Teachers 


WITH MODEL KINDERCARTEN, 
REOPENED Novy. Ist, 1878, 

9 West Twenty-Eighth S1., New York. 
Pror. JOHN KRAUS 
Mus, MARIA KRAUS-ROELTE, | PTincipals, 

(Authors of Kindergarten Guide.) 


“ Prof. John Kraus is a disciple of the Pestalozzi-Dies- 
terweg-Frébel school, according to the rational modern 
meaning of the term, and one of the first propagators of 
the Kindergarten in America.” 

“ Mrs. Kraus-Boelte, of all American Kindergartners, 
holds the highest place. She comes to us most directly 
from the founder of the system, and is aided by an 
experience of twenty years in Germany, England, and 
America. It is to the labors of this lady, more than 
any other, that the increasing onseess of the Kinder- 

rten is due, and her og ve accomplished more 
an all the rest.”’—Galary. 207 tf 


A DAMS ACADEMY, Quincy, Mass., fits boys for our 
best colleges. Tuition, $150 a year. Board at the 
school Boarding-house, $350 a year. For catalogues 
and information apply to the Master, WILLIAM EVER- 
ETT, Pu.D. 191 z 


HAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL, 259—265 Boylston 8t., 

Bosten. Classical, Scientific, Business, Military. The 

erent departments, Kindergarten, Preparatory, and 
Upper, accommodate — of both sexes from three 
to twenty-one years of age. Special students received 
in all sections of Upper Department. 11 


AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL, Providence, 
R. I. New building, Laboratory, Gymnasium, Mili- 
tary Drill; fifteen expérienced Teachers. Fits for Busi- 


ness, Scientific Schools, or College. For catalogue 
address Mowry & GorF, Principals. 130 ff 
MR. KINNE’S SCHOOL, Ithaca, N.Y. 182 zz 
receives a 


An educated German famil 
7 limited number of studious persons wishing instrue- 
tion and constant practice in German, wit board, 
instruction in French, Italian, Piano, Singing and 
peng if desired. Address ANTONIE SCHRADER 
oncord, Mass. 205 zz 


ODDARD SEMINARY, Barre, Vt. A first-clase 
Boarding School for both sexes. Expenses moderate. 
For catalogue address HENRY PRIEST, 
G Coram WICH ACADEMY, Musical Institute, and 


necipal. 80zz 
Commercial College. Rev. ¥. D. BLAKESLEE, A.M., 
ncipal, East Greenwich, R. I. 63 zz 


REYLOCK INSTITUTE, South Williamstown, 
Berkshire Co., Mass, Established in 1842, 
For cata- 


New York. 


206 tf 16 Hawley Street, Boston. 


ys for College or for the Scientific School. 
logues address BENJ. F. MILLs, A.M., Principal. 


H. F. WIGHT, 


AUTHOR AND TEACHER OF 


Wight’s Kindergarten Harmonie System for the Piano, 


AND OF 


Wight’s Kindergarten System of Musical Instruction 
for Public Schools. 


School Committees who desire to save the expense 
now incurred for music: books,and prove what the author 
of this System claims for it, (that is, that it willin six 
months’ time produce the results of five years’ study), 
may confer with the author, by addressing him at 156 
TREMONT STREET (Chickering’s Pianofurte Rooms), 
Boston, Mass. 

By this system the pupil is led on through a tangible 
rocess, and cannot wake the least advancement except 
e understand thoroughly a// preceding lessons. Hence 

every py is enabled to understand, which can be 
said of no other school system known. So thorough, 
and simple also, is it that in places where it is adopted, 
after the close attention of the music-master, the pub- 
lic-school teacher can carry on the lessons during long 
intervals of his absence, thereby lessening the expense 
of an instructor in this important branch of education, 
that heretofore many country towns, and cities even, 
have been unable to support. Since books can be of 
but little assistance in teaching this method, the author 
desires to state that he shall publish none, but will 
make use of those already published. 

For a reasonable compensation he will spend three 
weeks in any locality where it is desired to introduce 
his School Method, and give daily instruction to both 
teacher and scholars. 

To learn his Piano Method it will be a to 
spend a few months in Boston. 
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Bradbury's Trigonometry and Surveying. 
Bradbury's University Geometry. 
Cushing’s Manual Parliament’y Practice. 
Krauss’s German Grammar & First-Book. 
Orcutt’s Teacher's Manual. 
Meservey’s Bookkeeping. 
Philbrick’s Union Speakers. 
Taylor's Method of Classical Study. 
Worcester’s Elements of History. 


i Descriptive Catalogue and Price-lists sent dn 
application. Correspondence solicited. 181 tf 


L. PRANG & CO., 


Art AND EpvoaTionaL PUBLISHERs, 
286 Roxbury St. BOSTON, 


Publishers of the system of Emdustrial Drawing 
prepared for public schools by ProF. WALTER SMITH, 
occ supervisor of Drawing in the Boston Public 

hools, and State Director of Art-Education in Maas. 


The Ameriean Drawing Models for the use 
of common schools, drawing classes, and schools of art 
and science. e 


Drawing Materials. 


Prang’s Natural History Series. For schools 
and families. Animals and —— represented in their 
natural colors, and arranged for instruction with object- 
lessons. 


Prang’s American Ohromeos. 


IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT! 


THALHEIMER’S HISTORIES, 
In compliance with a demand for ge Histories 
of the rly Eastern Monarchies, of Greece and of 
e, Messrs. VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & Co. an- 
nounce an edition of Thalhetmer’s Manual of Ancient 
History in three Parts, viz.: Introduce. and 
1. Thalheimer’s History of Sample Copy Pr. 
Early Eastern Monarchies, 8 .65 
2. Thatheimer’s History of Greece, 65 
3. Thatheimer’s History of Rome, 65 
The First embraces the Pre-classical Period and that 
of Persian Ascendency. 
The Second, Greece and the Macedonian Empires. 
The Third, Republic, and Empire. 
Each t sufficiently full and comprehensive for the 
Academic and University Course. Liberally illus- 
trated with accurate Maps. Large 8vo, full cloth. 
ANDREWS’S GEOLOGY. 
An Elementary Geology, designed especially for the 
Interior States. By E. E. ANDREWS, LL.D., of the 
Ohio Geological Corps, and late Professor of Geology 
in Marietta College. 12mo, cloth, —. 432 illus. 
Sample Copy and introduction price, ° 


MASSACHUSETTS EDITION ECLECTIC GEOGRAPHIES. 
By Supt. A. P. MARBLE, Worcester. Intr. Exch. 
Eclectic Geography, No. 1, 8 .45 $ .33 
Kelectic Geog., oe. 2, Mass. Ed., .90 45 
For Higher Schools. 
Eclectic Geog., No. 3, Mass. Ed., 1.05 78 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO., Publishers, 
CINCINNATI and NEW YORK. 
M.W. TEWKSBURY, N.Z. Agent, 8 Hawley St., Boston. 


D. VAN NOSTRAND, 
23 Murray & 27 Warren Sts., New York. 


Plattner’s Manual BlowpipeAnalysis, $5.00 
Weisbach’s Manual Theo. Mechanics, 10.00 
Pynuchen’s Chemical Physics, . 3.00 
Prescott’s Organic Analysis 
Deuglass & Prescott’s Quali. Analysis, 3.50 
Eliot & Storer’s Qualitative Analysis, 1. 

McCulloch’s Mechan’! Theory of Heat, 3.50 


Full list of Publications sent on application. 154 zz 


WILLIAM WARE & CO., 


47 Franklin St., Boston. 


NEW BOOKS. 


The Franklin Written Arithmetic. 
Seaver & Walton. 

The Franklin Elementary Arithmetic. 
Seaver & Walton. 

The Metric System of Weights and Meas- 


ures. Seaver & Walton. 
Wercester’s New P Spelling - Book. 
Beautifully illustrated. 
Worcester’s New Pronounc. Spelling-Book. 
Correspondence solicited. 151 2z 
15 ASTOR PLACE, NEW YORK. 


Publish TEX T-BOOKS on 
ASSAYING, ASTRONOMY, BOTANY, CHEMISTRY, 
DRAWING, ENGINEERING, MECHANICS, 

MINERALOGY, STEAM-ENGINE, ETC., ETC. 


For terms address W. H. FAUNCE 


Also many valuable Industrial Works for Practical 
Men, ogues free by mail. 208 
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